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POETRY. 


From the Protestant Episcopaliay. 


HYMN 
FOR A BAPTIZED PERSON, 


Shall I, perverse, in sin remain, 
merey may abound? 
Nay; God forbid a thought so vain 
Within my heart be found! 


Into the Saviour’s death baptiz’d 
That I should die to sin, 

Satan renoune’d, his works despis’d, 
How shall I live therein’ 


Buried and planted with the Lord, 
The old man crucified; 
With Him arise, my soul, restor’d, 
And in new life abide! 
Thy child, 0 God—exalted state— 
y baptism’s mystic sign ; 
Grant me a heart regenerate, 
‘Thy nature, pure, divine! 
And may I, new born from the tomb, 
Eternally forgiv’n, 
r Like Jesus glorified become, 
Thy perfect child in heav’n! 
SELECT TALES. 


From the Cincinnati Mirror. 
BOONESBOROUGH.—A PRIZE TALE. 
BY MRS, JULIA L. DUMONT, 


* There is strength 
Deep bedded in our hearts, of which we reck 
But tittle, till the shaft- of heaven have pierced 
Its fragile dwelling. Must not carth be rent 
Before her gems are found ?””—Hemans. 


‘¢ My friend Everill must live somewhere nigh 
here,” exclaimed a gentleman, who was travelling 
through a remote part of Virginia. ** Can you tell 
me, friend,” he inquired of one just passing, ** if 
Howard Everill is a resident hereabouts?” 

‘¢ You have just passed his house, sir.” 

‘¢ Ah! poor fellow!” sighed the traveller, as his 
eager eye glanced over the humble dwelling thus 
designated. ‘* still, I see, struggling with a niggard 
destiny—Well, well—I must give an hour or two 
to old friendship at all events, though it throw me 
upon all the contingencies of bad roads and a dark 
night. Everill is the same in a bovel or a palace.” 

It was an early Sabbath evening, and the: subject 
of this conclusion had gather, d a young angl nume- 
rous family around bim for devotional exercise. — 
‘The bustle consequent upon the labours of the poor, 
was hushed in the holy quietude of the day. Indi- 
cations of poverty were visible throughout the dwell- 
ing, but over all, there was an air of decency, telling 
of industry and order, thougly perhaps the quick 
glance of teeling would bave noticed that her place, 
vbose hand was once upon all the springs of that 
humble household, was now vacant. ‘The counte- 
nance of the father wore traces of a loneliness in 


on his bosom, as if it were her wonted place of re- 
pose. Around him, however, there were gathered 
happy and healthful faces, and on these his eye rest- 
ed with an expression of mingled fondness and de- 
§ light; yet it was\guly for a moment—there was one 
among the groupe who seemed not of them, and as 
the glance of the father met Ads, it was at once cloud- 
ed with a deepened and troubled feeling. It was a 
youth, apparently scarcely eighteen, and whose rich 
dress, bespeaking high fashion aad accustomed ele- 
gance, was not more strikingly contrasted with the 
coarse garb, than was his tall, slight figure, upon 
which the winds of heaven seemed not to have blown 
too roughly, with the chubby forms and sturdy as- 
pects around him. 
**Verni,”’ asked the elder Everill at length, in a 
tone of affectionate seriousness; ** will you hear the 
evening exercises of these little ones.” 
**Excuse, me sir,” and the youth turned away 
with an illy suppresed yawn, ** my head is aching 
already.” The tather sighed; he bent his head over 
the bright curls of the nursling in his bosom, and 
forgetting those who stood waiting silently at his 
pknee, was yielding toa train of busy and anxious 
thought, when the sound of a carriage at the door, 
and a moment after the animated grasp of his earn- 
est and most valued friend, effaced every other re- 
The @stiniesef man may not always be measur- 
ed by the seale of human calculation. © Major 
Worthington and Howard Everill had commenced 
the career of life with hopes equally sanguine.— 
Equally well educated—with similar talents, habits, 
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merit, respect, wealth, a high place in the trust of 
his countrymen—the other to struggle year alter 
year with penury, to meet the ** proud man’s .con- 
tumely,” the withering pity of the prosperous, and 
all the heart-burning evils, that can bend the yet un- 
broken spirit to the dust. Buoyed .up, however, by 
a noble nature, rising above the prassure of circum- 
stance, he had supported ali with cheerfulness, and 
he now met his friend witha brow as open and serene 
as if they had trod the same path of prosperity.— 
True, there was one moment—the slavery of the 
world has a strong grasp upon the soul, and he, who 
stands proudly in his own worth, presenting an un- 
blenched front to the shock of fate, writhes beneath 
the minute evidences of his poverty—there was one 
brief moment as the glance of his friend denoted a 
pained observance of the destitution around him, that 
a deep glow stained his furrowed and sun-browned 
cheek. But it passed with a breath. ‘*”Lis un- 
worthy of us beth,” was the immediate €xpression 
of his cleared brow; and shaking from him every 
vestige of embarrassment, as a steed, the dust from 
whieh he,has uprisen, he entered at once, and with 
perfeet confidence, upon the minute details of his 
family interests. But for one absording source of 
anxiety he had little toregret. Influenced by consi- 
derations of paternal duty, from which he rigidly 
excluded every selfish thought, he had yiclled up 
his first born—then a bright and beautiful cherub 
flinging light and gladness upon his own toilsome 


years still failed to elose—co the anxiously proffered 
adoption of a distant relative, whose wealth and 
generous nature promised him present privilege and 
future advancement. The sacrifice had, however, 
been vain, securing to bis child only a few years of 
boundless indulgence and of golden dreams that were 
ultimately and rudely broken. ; 
The death of his patron had suddenly revealed the 
utter dissipation of the wealth, upon which these 
dreams had been founded, and Verni.Everill had just 
returned to the paternal root with tastes, habits and 
feelings, illy fitting him to share its privations or 
participate in its duties, 
dren,” said the anxious parent, ‘I indulge little 
solicitude. He who has been accustomed only to 
rugged paths, treads as lightly and as securely as 
those,who traverse the plain; but I feel with bitter- 
ness my inability to soften the severity of the lessons 
this poor boy has yet to learn.” Major Worthing- 
ton was silent; but his atteution was earnestly rivet- 
ted upon the subject of the little detail. Itwasa 
scrutiny of interest, but not altogether of satisfac- 
tion. 

Verni Everill still retained the singular beauty, 
that had marked his childhood; with a face of the 
most perfect moulding and mantling, with the rich 
colouring of youth and health—a form like the float- 
ing vision of a dream, and that intangible grace of 
movement, that gives so undefinable a charm to the 
slight bendings of the summer reed. But there hung 
about him an air of indolence—almost palpable as 
a garment; an apathy that seemed the effeet—not of 
chilled hopes—nor complexional languor, nor of a 
worn spirit’s weariness; but of lisuess habitudes, 
early fastening upon his character, and with tke 
stealthy and leaden advances of the incubus, chaining 
alike the powers of sense and soul. Over his fine 
features too, there was an expression of long-foster- 
ed! vanity, and of that perfect self-complaisance so 
absolutely at variance with the eternal graspings of 
an elevated mind, or the limitless aspirations of high 
toned feeling. And yet his eye—what but the radia- 
tions of intellect as you watched its occasional move- 
ments, gave to its clear hazel depths that changing 
light, like bright-waters flashing up in the 
That sudden smile too! bursting like a flood of 
splendour over his whole features, as turning with 
imperturbable nonchalance from the serutiny of the 
stranger, he met and received the fondly extended 
arms of his infant sister. ‘ 

**Pshaw!” thought Major Worthington, ‘‘is he 
not the son of Howard Everill—aad after all, must I 
count the exact result—the precise per centage of 
any assistence I may render to the child of my des- 
titute friend? “If,” he eOntinued aloudg ‘we can 
think of nothing more promising for this young 
man, I can give him immediate employment in my 
office. He has of course received an education that 
fits him at the least for the duties of an under-writer, 
and if worthy of his name, I trust it will be in my 
power to afford him a further and more efficient pa- 
tronage. 

The father’s eye brightened. ‘Verni,’ he said, 
‘thas been subject to little eee since his return: 
and I own I am somewhat fearfu 
have fallen far short of my hopes. But under your 
eye he will have strong inducement for exertion, 
and most uohesitatingly—most joyfully—do I con- 
sign him to your direction.” 

Few preliminary arrangements were necessary, 
and early the following morning, Verni Everill had 


path, and leaving a mournful vacancy which long after | ‘4 


*¢ For my remaining chil- | 


his attainments 


on his way to the residence of his long-tried and 
still faithful friend. During their journey, Major 
Worthington strove to elicit something more of the 
mind aud character of his young acquaintanee; but 
his own varied and animated remarks, fraught as 
they were with the richness of a highly cultivated in- 
tellect, called forth little or no responsé. ‘The sub- 
jects of science, of business, of general information, 
und the higher interests of the day, had evidently no 
part in the young man’s thought; and the enquiries 
be made relative to his former pursuits, only result- 
ed in the mortifying conviction that they had been 
exclusively those of pleasure and of mere superficial 
embellishment. ‘*itather an unpromising auxiliary 
in the line of business,” thought the Major, and his 
imagination ran back with a melancholy retrospect 
over the probable capabilities and early promises, 
which mistaken indulgence and idle privilege had so 
heavily obscured. 


**] trust, my dear Verni,” said Major Worthing- 
ton, as he ushered him the morning after their arri- 
val at the capital, into his office, **1 trust I shall 
find you a ready penman. ‘These endless tran- 
scripts are to De disposed of only by the dexterity 
of a practised hand, or by indefatigable industry, 
and I would be sorry to subject you to too irksome 
acontinement. Your fellow clerk,” he added, as 
a plainly dressed and rather awkward looking youth, 
somewhat younger than Verni, who sat deeply en- 
gaged in copying, now for the first time looked up. 
n expression of momentary contempt, giving 
place to that of conscious condescension, passed 
over the brow of Everill, as he bent his head slightly 
but gracetully to the formal bow of the stripling.— 
“ Before you begin those transcripts, continued the 
M-jor, handing him a statement of financial data, 
oblige me by making out a little caleulation. You 
will see’—a flush of shame deepened the polished 
cheek of the novitiate, as he threw a deprecating 
glance over the paper. 

‘*| fear sir, indeed, I—I—have never attended 
particularly to figures.” 

**Hamph—youw will do it then, if you please, 
James,” and giving Everill some further direc- 
tions, the disconcerted functionary sat down to his 
own labors. 


*¢ Have you finished that copy?” he sometime 
after enquired of the youth, who bent over his work 
with a still flashed and confused brow: ‘* why, Ver- 
ni, this will never do—it isa perfect scrawl—the 
orthography too, one, two, three, worse and worse, 
it is all a jargon. Why, look at this,” he continued, 
snatching the sheet trom the industrious James, 
error—not a blot—not. an indistinct letter. 
But I forget,” he added in atone of kindness, ‘that 
you have not been educated at the desk, Practice 
will soon make your task less difficult, but at present 
only the utmost care and attention can enable you to 
do them justice. Meanwhile, my dear Verni, I do 
not wish your whole time should be devoted to the 
business of the office. 1am anxious you should ac- 
quire that general knowledge, which can alone fit 
you for extensive usefulness. I wil! immediately 
furnish you with some elementary books, and by ri- 
sing early you will have an hour for study before I 
call you tothe labours of the desk.” ‘‘I am glad to 
find him susceptible of mortification at any rate,” 
thought the Major, as he now torned from the em- 
barrassed and silent Everill—** if he have any dor- 
mant faculties, pride will now give them impulse.” 
But Major Worthington was not altogether aware 
of the resistless power that babit exercises over hu- 
man purpose. His young dependent was indeed 
humbled, deeply—painfully—and many a burning 
thought passed over his brain, ere he finally sunk to 
repose with the tranquilizing resolve, thatthe mor- 
row should be devoted to intense exertion, and as- 
sidious industry. “The morrow’s sun glared bright- 
ly through his curtains ere he woke to its fulfilment, 
and an immediate summons to breakfast told him 
that the hour permitted him for study was added to 
the many, that had passed and ** left no wace# 

‘‘Have you copied all that this morning,” he en- 
quired of his fellow-writer, as with a cheek again 
= aie deepened he set down to his appointed 
task. 

“Why not, pray? I could scarcely have done 
less.” ‘ 

Everill mended his pen; the consciousness of be- 
ing so early distanced impeded his efforts—His first 
essay was a blunder—he flung it aside and commen- 
ced anew—again and again his pen was reducedsto a 
stump and flang away for another —all would not do. 
Blots, erasures, interlineations succeeded each other 
in increasing obscurity. The perspiration stood upon 
his fair brow. He threw up the window—a keen 
gust of wind lifted his papers from the table, and 
scattered them over the floor ‘* What achilly day,” 
he exclaimed as he picked them up->*‘my fingers 
are really too numb to write.” 

‘‘How camethat window open?” enquired the un- 


do not wonder you are chilled,” and again was 
wholly absorbed in his employment. 

“You possess a very enviable temperament,” 
thought Everill, as he surveyed his‘coarse, serene 
features. Day after day thus wore away, and still 
new obstacles arose to impede his advancement.— 
Carelessly as he had tarued from the founts of use- 
ful knowledge, he had been far from neglecting those 
attainments that were calculated to give him an 
early introduction upon the gay theatre of yeathful 
amusement. [ie sung and played upon various in- 
struments with unparalleled sweetness—his dancin 
was like the wreathings of the floating vapour; pe 
in reading the lighter works of fancy, the rich in- 
tonations of his melting voice gave them a charm 
and a pathos not their own. From these too he 
had gathered many a thought of light and beauty, 
and in the whirl of pleasure or the occaaional ex- 
citement of awakencd sentiment, he flung them 
around him like dew drops shaken off in the golden 
sunlight. With powerslike these, Verni Everill 
was not to remain unnoticed by those whose only 
pursuit was the annihilation of time; the voice of 
flattery aud the calls of pleasure were now per- 
petually luring him from the sober round of his 
prescribed duties, and week after week, and month 
after month, afforded to his disappointed patron, 
only fresh proofs of his confirmed weakness and ir- 
reclaimable obliquity. It was in vain that Major 
Worthington, still cherishing in the son of Howard 
Everill, an interest that nothing could efface, re- 


Verni himself, again and again resolved. He was 
enthralled in a net-work, impalpable indeed to his 
own perception, but resisting all his efforts to break 
from its binding filaments. 

‘It will not do,” thought the Major, as, harassed 
with an unwonted press of business, he one day en- 
tered the office, where confasion and disorder were 
the only traces of the absented Everill, ‘It will 
not do—I must commence a new page with this 
boy, and if?’—a letter just handed him broke off the 
thought. God’s sake what is the meaning of 
this?” he exclaimed, starting as he ran over its con- 
tents, as if a serpent had coiled round his heart.— 
He examined the date, and again he ran it hurriedly 
over. 

‘*No, there is no possibility of mistake; it is even 
so,” and he now paced the floor in extreme and 
painful agitation. To the writer of this letter, he 
had himself a short time previous despatched by 
Verni Everill, as an express, a note enclosing aeon- 
siderable sum of money, and involving business that 
admitted of no delay. The letter he now held had* 
disclosed the astounding fact, that this note had 
never been received, and the youth in whom, despite 
of all his errors, he had placed an unreserved trust 
—whom he had indeed cherished with an almost 
parental fondness, was precipitated at once and for- 
ever, into the fearful abyss of guilt and shame!— 
“itisall over now,” said the grieved and injured 
Worthington; “however [ may have shut my eyes 
to the aberrations of folly, I may not afford en- 
couragement to crime, nor give to one thus utterly 
debased a longer place in my household.” The fol- 
lowing morning Verni Everill was summoned to his 
room. ‘*Did you not tell me the pacquet lately en- 
trusted to your conveyance was safely delivered?” — 
‘Well, sir’—but the flashing eye of the culprit | 
quailed, and there was a perceptible tremor in his 
usually clear tones. ‘‘No, Verni, it is not well— 
read this,”? handing him the leter of the preceding 
day, *‘and see for how short a space falsehood has 
availed you. YetI called you not toreproach—that 
were indeed idle—but to tell you, we must now se- 
parate. In justice to myself, to the world, to the 
cause of that virtue you have outraged, all further in- 
tercourse between us—all further efforts on my part 
to advance your interests, are forever at an pA 
But, Verni Everill, even now I cannot cast you from 
me wholly as the thing you are; For the sake of him 
from whom you inherit a stainless name, your dread- 
ful secret shall be guarded as closely as if my own 
soul’s honor were forever forfeit by its disclosure. — 
Go—return to your father with a fame as yet, un- 
blighted as hisown. Bear him this letter: it assigns 
your little acquaintance with business as the only 
reason for declining your further services. What 
though he think but lightly of the friendship that 
can thus easily dispense with its proffered trust! Be it 
so—better, far better he should renounce every other 
tie, than that the ligaments binding his child to hig 
heart should be severed. Once more go, and as you 
bear henee no stain upon your name that may meet 
the eye of the world, let me adjure you to preserve 
it from the blight of future crime; there is nothing 
as yet that need darken the prospects of your path; 
nothing of forfeited honor or dark suspicion to sur« 
mount ia your future exertions. Even from my own 
memory, unless it be reealled by further shame, this | 
dreadful scene”—for upon the fixed features and 
moveless attitude of the wretched youth there was a 


action—one to receive the guerdon of acknowledged 


received the parting biessing of his father, and was 


conscious James, now quietly rising to shut it, ‘1 


| fearful expression of agony—“‘shall be for ever er- 


peatedly and affectionately remonstrated, and that — 
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faced; or at least only remembered as a dream of 
horror.”? Overcome with his own emotions, Major 
Worthington abruptly left the room, an! a moment 
after, Verni Everill rushed wildly from the house. 
*© And what can have become of the poor mis- 
guided boy?” thought Major Worthington, as a few 
weeks after a letter from his friend, expressing ma- 
ny a fond hope for the child, whom he yet beleived 
under his protecting care, indirectly, but conelusive- 
ly informed him that instead of returning home to 
the paternal roof, he had thrown himelf upon the 
world’s wide paths, without guide or support. ‘*I 
cannot answer this letter,” he continued, *till [have 
traced him out.” But all inquiry was wholly una- 
vailing. Notrace of the fugitive, beyond a journey, 
marked with indications of apparent frenzy, to the 
nearest town,could be discovered; and the unfortunate 
Everill had at length to learn a part of those circum- 
stances from which, however delicately veiled, a 
ming like his, keenly alive to the slightest moral 
obligation, and with every sense quickened by pater- 
nal love to a gift of feartul perception, must neces- 
sarily draw inferences, if not of crime, at least of 


ingratitude, of folly and of dishonor. [tis happy 
perhaps for man, that the wave of life is forever hur- 

ying him on—on, with a stormy impetus, requiring 
the exertion of the soul’s utmost strength without paa- 
sing over the blighted hopes aud mournful wrecks, 
the Past has seattered around him. The deep re- 

ret which these events left upon the heart of Ma- 
jor Worthington was gradually merged in new and 
more immediate interests. ‘The war of the revolu- 
tion, then drawing to a close, had blocked up many 
of the avenues of his former prosperity; while those 
ceaseless, but quietly-progressing revolutions, con- 
nected with the laws of the universe, and involving 


all things of time, had gradually undermined the re- 
maining fabric of his fortunes. New interests had at 


last grown up between him and his wel! earned ho- 


nors, and the oficial trusts, which he had supported 
with unblemished fame, passed, still without a stain 
of obloquy, to other and perhaps less worthy aspir- 
For all this, however, he found an equivalent 
in the sudden freedom, which an exemption from 
wre cares at length afforded him of indulging the 


ants. 


ong stifled yearnings of a rich and benevolent nature, 


The sweet waters of domestic affection had been to 
him as sealed fountains, and it was only at times, 


And to whose better scholarship are you then in- 


debted?” = To your lame carter’s sir: you know 
he is ugly enough for a first rate scholar. Almost 
an Esop of a fellow, save that his back is as little 
warped as his heart; and a whole heart he has too, 
assure you. He has helped me out of more than 
oue scrape, and to tell the truth, had no small port 
in writing those exercises, for which 1 was so ap- 
plauded that my modesty was well nigh overpower 
ed.” 

‘* What, Herbert Allen!—ah! poor fellow! 1 
thought he had seen better days. Edward, those 
scars which give him se repulsive an aspect, were 
got in the defence of our so lately freed country, 
and they should be even more honourable to him 
than the cheaper attainments of science.” But the 
interest which the lame carter had already awakened 
in the mind of Major Worthington—not merely 
by the fearful vestige he bore of his country’s strug 
gles—but his quiet industry—his habitual silence, 
and an obvious observance of the interests of his 
employer—was now certainly strengthened, and he 
sought the earliest opportunity of speaking to him 
aloue. 

‘*] have found you,” he said, ‘too faithful a la- 
bourer to resign your services without some selfish 
scruples, but let me ask you, Allen, why you do not 
seek an employment better fitter your higher capa- 
cities.” A melancholy smile, to which a large scar 
on his cheek gave a kind of ghastly distortion, passed 
over the countenance of the disfigured soldier. 

‘*Ahsir, if have secured your esteem, have I nol. 


taken one step towards tuture advancement?” 

‘¢ if my powers were commensurate with my will 
most certainly; but my season for patronising even 
merit isgone by. It my recommendation however 
can avail you aught, be assured Herbert” — 

**] am perfectly content,” interrupted the soldier, 
‘‘with my present service; and if, my dear sir, I may 
hope for your friendship as a perquisite, 1 would by 
no means exchange it for the cold patronage of place 
and power.” 

‘| have never till now regretted place and power, 
thought Major Worthington, as his eye followed 
the difficult steps of the maimed carter, now resum- 
ing his labours—‘‘butif they were yet mine, you 
should soon be differently employed. Still your in- 
terests shall not be forgotten, and opportunity may 


when in the solemn calm which the deep midnight, } yet offer to promote them.” 


with her burning stars and her hush of holiness, 
sheds upon the hearts of men, he stood by a marble 
slab dimly attesting ties long since dissolved, that 
lie seemed even to remember ‘‘such things were.” 
But there were those yet living, who had strong 
claims upon his kindness, and to them his feelings 
now instinetively turned. They were the two orphan 
children of a deceased sister; and baving been con- 
signed to the care of other relatives, they had 
ut 

will immediately seek them out,” he now said~— 
‘they shall give a new interest to my little house- 
hold, and I will transfer to them with interest, the 
love I once bore their sainted mother.” His purpose 
was soon effected, and the vivid hues it bad received 
from the warmth of his own keart, were at once 
deepened by his personal knowledge of his young aud 


scarcely occupied a place in his memory. 


interesting relations. 


Avoline Brentford was a slight delicate girl of 
seventeen, possessing in a high degree that pensive 
beauty so indicative of elevation of yuind and saintly 
Something perhaps, of vision- 
ary thouglt—of earthward dreaming, and the che- 
rished imaginings of the deep, fond heart, might 
have been traced in the misty tenderness of her 
dark, melancholy eyes. Avoline’s young life had’ 
passed in that loneliness of spirit, which gathers all 
its tide into one only current, giving ica depth and 
« coloring of shadowy power, unknown to the joyous 
and diverging fountains of sought and mingling at- 
fections. Avoline had been reared among relatives, 
not friends; a family of daughters whose slender 
claims to admiration were little advanced by the 
surpassing loveliness of the ward, barred her from 
that tenderness which her gentle virtues must other- 
wise have awakened; and the young orphan,, whose 
heart, like the vines of spring, hourly put forth its 
delicate tendrils for support, still passed unheeded 
on, the only being amid a gay and numerous house- 
hold admitted to no share in its sympathies—no part 
in its domestic councils or its tenderer interests 
Such wasthe charge whom Major Worthington had 
taken to his home and his heart, and it was witha 
delight to which he had leng been a stranger, that 
he now watwhed the soft kindlings of cheerful 
thought which kindness poured over her pensive fea- 
tures. Her brother, a noble boy of some twelve 
years, was a far different being, but an object of 
; He had an untamed spirit 
of gladness, crossing with brightness like a leaping 
torrent, the paths of all around him; and the cultiva- 
tion of his mind, rich as it was in native gifts, but 

rpetually flying off upon some wild direction, af- 
Porded the Major an abundant source of alternate 


purity of character. 


searcely less interest. 


leasure and vexation. 


‘‘ Here sir,” said Edward one day, * is the an- 
swer to the problem you gave me last evening, Am 


I nota better scholar than you thought me?” 


** You certainly are, my dear boy, though this 
is not the first time you have surprised me agree~ 


ably. » 


** Ah, dear uncle, if your praise now did not set 


on me like a stolen coat”— ' 


‘*Why Edward,” said Mr. Worthington, as he 
met the meaning glance of the laughing eye that 
was lifted askance to his, ‘‘is it not your own work? 


But the philantrophic Worthington had not yet 
drained his own cup of adversity. His health had 
been for some time declining, aud a lingering but 
painful disease soon after confined him to his room. 
A crowd of unsettled business, deferred trom time 
to time in consequence ot his long failing: strength, 
now pressed upon his mind, troubling even his par- 
tial intervals of repose with a sense of probable loss 
and unacquitted responsibilities, 

‘“‘Isthere aught I can do for your relief sir?” en- 
quired a respectful voice at the door of his apart- 
ment. 

‘*Ah, my kind fellow, I am glad to see you—You 
can indeed relieve, for you shall assist me in looking 
over my books and loose papers while I have yet 
strength to take some part in arranging them,” and 
at once and with perfect confidence he submitted to 
Herbert Allen, the labours of that business which 
had so deeply harassed him. ‘The ready pereep- 
tion with which his instructions were now listened 
to, and the accuracy and despatch with which they 
were executed, confirmed this confidence. He felt 
indeed relieved of a most oppressive weight, and 
gradually, as he still grew more and more feeble, 
till all other cares were at last forgotten in the inflic- 
tions of disease, the whole guidance of his somewhat 
complicated affairs devolved upon the soldier. Yet 
still amid the coutinued calls, to which this care 
subjected him, was Herbert Allen, almost perpetu- 
ally in the chamber of the invalid—a sharer ot the 
untired attention and ceaseless watchings of the de- 
voted Avoline. ‘The cares of both had their reward. 
Major Worthington at length arose from the worn 
couch of pain, and with the gladness of returning 
health, again went forth over his fields, for he had 
left the city for the more pleasant sphere of agricul- 
tural pursuits; and through the various concerns of 
his household, nothing of the disorder which he had 
anticipated was visible. ‘There had been a watch- 
ful eye upon all the wheels of his wonted economy, 
and while yet he remembered Herbert Allen as a 
pervadiug presence in his own weary chamber, he 
found the evidences of his directing hand in every 
department of his interests. 

“What dol not owe you?” said the grateful 
Worthington, ** You have now indeed deprived me 
of the power to consider your individual prospects, 
for ; can no longer part with you from under my own 
roof. 

‘I can have no inducement,” said Herbert Allen, 
‘*sufficiently strong to call me from your service 
while I am really necessary to you, but duties have 
recently arisen, my dear sir,that with the perfect re- 
establishment of your health will call me far hence. 
You are aware that a new arena of action has been 
opened beyond our own frontier forests. A few 
strong spirits—men influenced by the hope of secor- 
ing a heritage for a rising family, have pierced the 
remote wilderness, and raised their domestic altars 
amid depths, where it is said that death is lurking 
in his most fearful shapes. 

**Shall they be left to perish while there are yet 
strong arms and firm hearts to which no domestic 
lies give other impulse? The appeal that comes 
from these shades is not perhaps directed to those, 


and happiness, are springing; bat to such as J am 
—it comes with a power that may not be resisted, 
Nor isit alone directed to our sympathies. It is 
a stirring call toa rich field of stormy but ennobling 
adventure, It offers us ahome in the midst of a mag- 
nifient creation, orto confer value upon an other- 
wise valueless lite, by rendering it an acceptable of- 
fering upon a proud and glorious altar, 
** Major Worthington smiled at the enthusiasm 
with which even the cold, harsh aspect of Herbert 
Allen, had become instinct, but it had awakened 
in his own mind a train of serious though familiar 
thought. Among these adventurers was the untfor- 
tunate Howard Everill, and this--a circumstance 
of which he was aware, had been itself sufficient to 
awaken the liveliest interests in their fate. But con- 
curring events had operated to give it increasing 
strength. He had himself received for early revo- 
lutionary services.a grant of land in those distant 
wilds--this had led to enquiries resulting in many a 
high coloured picture of that field of enterprise; and 
vague purposes of a removal thither, that wanted 
only abreath to give them form, were already flout- 
ing through bis mind, 
**Surely,” he said, ‘if the glory of the patriot is 
ithe guerdon of him who rushes forth to the exciting 
storm of battle to secure the freedom of his country, 
is it{not equally so of him who goes forth upon the 
silent and obscure paths of danger and death to ex- 
tend its boundaries or to redeem its fairest portions 
from the wilderness, Herbert, my sphere ot usetul- 
ness has become a narrow one, and age has not yet 
exempted me from the duties, which man owes to 
those who must occupy his place. Why should not 
L also join this band of adventurers to whom even a 
solitary individual must be a welcome accession of 
strength.” A few days and this query had resolved 
itselt into a determined purpose, awaiting only his 
recovered strength for fulfilment. And was Avoline, 
so delicate, so gentle, to be subjected to the dangers 
of this removal? No! dear as she had become to him, 
it was now incumbent upon him to transfer her to 
other guardianship. Ah, how little he knew of wo- 
man’s strong nature. ‘*Think you,” she enquired, 
‘*that I, who endured so long a desert cf heart shall 
shrink from terrors of a forest? Would you con- 
sign me again tothose, in whose glance I shall vain- 
ly seek for tenderness? No, my dear uncle, under 
your care only have I found a home, and your home 
shall still be mine, though it be surrounded with 
gloom, and danger, and privation.” 

Major Worthingtsn caught her to his heart.— 
**My beloved child, in this you shall be umpire; and 
with such a charge surely I may feel more confi- 
dence in the protection of the Most High.” 

**Herbert,” he said, as shaking off his own weak- 
ness, with the disappearance ofhis niece, he turned 
to his young friend—‘t why, what is the matter? 
are you too unmanned by the tears of « petted giri?” 

**Nothing, Sir,” and pulling his hat over his pale 
and agitated brow, he would have lett the room. 

**Herbert,’’? said the Major, a sudden thought 
giving to his manner an unwonted seriousness, ‘*stay 
yet a moment—it is necessary we understand each 
other, ‘The artificial distance existing between as a 
few months since, isatan end. We are going forth 
upon a perilous companionship, united by mutual 
confidence and reliance upon eachother. Shall we 
not add to these yet another bond? I know not the 
heart of my child; but if, as I suspect, she hasan 
interest in yours, my influence shall be warmly ex- 
erted in your favour—You do not answer me—am | 
then deceived? Is Avoline an object of indifference?” 

‘Indifference! Eternal God!” exclaimed the sol- 
dier, and covering his face with his hands, he stood 
for some moments the image of passionate agony.— 
A brief struggle however, und it had passed. He took 
his hands from the brow where nota trace of life was 
now visible, and turned full towards him. **Look 
at me!” he said in a low voice, whose very calmuess 
told of appalling effort—**Nay, sir, not as man glan- 
ces at the friend he loves, seeing but his naked, un- 
clogged heart—but as woman, fastidious woman, 
beholds all of human form—and think you whether 
Zam one to stir the tides of her soft and shrinking na- 
ture? Major Worthington, you have wrenched trom 
me a secret, that | thought was sealed—ah! forever, 
in the deepest fastnesses of my hearts But no matter, 
you only have witnessed my weakness; Ict it now be 
forgotten. ‘There are other and stronger fountains 
that must satisfy my spirit.” 

‘Romantic boy,” thought the Major, as Herbert 
rushed from the room. ‘*We will see whether be 
is to be sacrificed to his own sensitive delicacy, or 
whether Avoline Brentford is not superior to the 
prejudices of her sex.” 

**Love him!” exclaimed Avoline, as her uncle 
proceeded in his unauthorized negotiation, ‘* Think 
of him otherwise than as One whom you deservedly 


the presence of some spectral vision. 

** And this is woman’s appreciation of merit”— 
thought the disappointed Worthington; ‘this is the 
whole amount of that depth and holiness of feeling 
with which so many a fine sentence is rounded off.— 
A baby devotion to pictures—a perception only of 
the eye. It is fitting Herbert should know it—though 
he condemn my violation of bis trust. 
often fed by hopes of which we are ourselves uncon- 
scious.” 

But Herbert heard it all with calmness. ‘* To the 
blind,” be said with a bitter smile, ‘* there is no ex- 
tinction of light—you have only subjected me to an- 
other effort—Avoline must know she has nothing 


around whose feet the blossoms of love, and hope, | 
- 


more to fear of importupity—Even now, as I passed 


esteem !”»—and the maiden gasped for breath as with | 


her, her eye was averted, and her cheek was blanch- 
ed.”” And with amanner of perfect composure, 
though the paleness of death was upon his brow and 
cheek, he stood a few days after alone by the fair 
form of the trembling maiden. ‘* Nay, do not fly 
me, Avoline, it is but for a moment—the first—the 
last your gentle nature shall be thus shocked. ’Tis 
but to restore to your pure spirit that wonted sereni- 
ty which a mistaken disclosure has so greatly disturb- 
ed. I may not now disclaim the sentiments that 
have incurred your displeasure, however extorted 
from me ina moment of overwhelming emotion. I 
have loved you, Miss Brenttord—have loved—I 
must still love—no matter with what power. IJtisa 
sentiment neither presumptuous in itself, nor hume- 
bling to you. Whatever its strength, itis not of hope 
—the doom that has shut for ever the possibility of 
happiness is sealed upon my every sense—however 
maddening its thrillings, they are not of selfishness; 
and wildly, tearfully as it may sweep over my soul, 
an allusion to its existence shall never more give you 
pain. Let it from this moment be forever effaced 
trom your memory, and the only boon I crave is, that 
you would restore me to that cold regard which I yet 
claim as the reward of justice.” 

Avoline breathed with difficulty. Collected as 
were the voice and manner of the speaker, there was 
still something in them that evidenced feelings, mas- 
tered only by powerful effort, and the marble fixed- 
ness of his brow was contrasted by a tremulous con- 
vulsion of lip, telling of that sickness of heart, with 
which the spirit submits to the utter conviction of a 
blighted and irredeemable destiny. At that moment 
too, of deeply awakened pity, the. quiet virtues and 
high worth of Herbert Allen rose before her, and 
Avoline would have given the universe to have rene 
dered him happy. ‘* Herbert,” she replied, with a 
deepened cheek, ‘listen to me a moment, and im- 
pute not your unrequited affection to a cause, that 
could not operate, upon a just or a feeling heart.— 
Long before I knew you, while yet-a mere ebild, for 
I was an unloved and neglected one, and my desolate 
heart instinctively turned to some object to whom its 
unvalued affections might cling, there was one whose 
look and tones were those of kindness—on whom my 
whole soul’s trust was bestowed. ‘Time has but 
strengthened this early attachment, and though I 
may never meet him again, my heart is consecrated 
to hismemory. Receive this disclosure, not made 
without pain, asan acknowledgment of my sense of 
your worth, It will enable you, Ll trust, to subdue 
stronger sintiments to the tone of friendship, and 
then indeed L can easily and forever restore to you 
that perfect freedom of regard that has hitherto mark- 
ed our intercourse.” 

When they again met, it was as those who had 
held no other communion than is embraced by the 
common interests of a household. ‘These interests 
indeed, were soon more easily condensed. A short 
time after, and they were no longer surrounded by 
the engrossing scenes and mingling events of every- 
day life; they moved no longer amid the diverging 
attractions, the jostling claims and whirling interests 
of society. The scenes which had hitherto formed 
the whole world of their thought, were shut from 


their view, and they were moving on a path of bright — 


waters to a world of primeval wildness. All around 


them was intense, limitless, unimaginable solitude. | 


It is amid scenes like these that hearts become more 
closely allied. The dust of life’s more common 
paths no longer chokes up the avenues of feeling: 
amid scenes like these too, the plainest practical vir- 
tues assume a cast of elevation, and confer a new as- 
cendaney upon the character. . 
of an untried enterprise, Herbert Allen stood in a 
strengthened and yet more attractive light. His 


ready self-abandonment—his inexhaustible expedi- © 
ents—his unwearied vigilance, threw around him a — 
_kind of power by which the councils of every emer- 
gency were controlled; while the constant contact, 


in which they were now brought, was hourly deve- 
loping to Avoline, those softer traits of mind and 
feeling which woman only can appreciate. ‘Time 
too had been gradually softening the stern traces of 
sanguinary conflict upon his face and form. The 
contracted muscles that had given so distorted a cast 


to his features, had recovered their flexibility. The) 


deep scars of his brow and eheek were becoming 
daily less apparent, and the halt in his gait, now 
scarcely perceptible, was more than cancelled by a 
natural ease and high freedom of movement, which 
continual exercise and perfect health had now re- 
stored; while his countenance was at times lit up 
with a sudden expression of energy and passionate + 


thought, giving to his whole aspect a character of ~ 


breathing spirit. 


It was the midsummer, and one of those violent 


storms so common to that season had driven our voy- 
agers to the shore. It passed, but not altogether 
harmlessly. An uprooted tree had struck the bow 
of their boat, and all hands were for some hours em- 
ployed in repairing the injury. Avoline ascended _ 
the bank, and looked wistfully through the green 
arcades of the forest—a breath of flowers, and the 


mingled hum of insects, and the sound of running — 
waters, came upon her charmed sense. She felt like, _ 
_ the captive bird suddenly loosened to the free uir of 
Passion is | | 


heaven, and almost as unconscious of danger, shel) 


followed the windings of a small tributary, thread: 


ing its silvery way from the distant hills, The gloon§ 
of solitude was no longer around her—al} was living } 
beauty; a slight breeze relieved the hot noontide, © 


and gave a stir of life to the delicate branches and 
clustering leaves above her. 


to whom a new sense had been suddenly given, and 


Avoline felt like one 
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time and distance were forgotten. A quick step 
roused her, and Herbert Allen was beside her. sa 
<“‘Avoline, dearest Avoline, why are you here’ 

His voice was agitated, and the rifle he bore, now 
reminded her of the danger she had s0 thoughtlessly 
incurred. ‘*Come, let us hasten back—this is uO 
place for lonely rambles,” and drawing her arm un- 
der his, he drew hurriedly towards the river. A shot, 
followed by several, suddenly broke the silence of 
their path. Great Goi, 1 was not mistaken !— 
sAvoline,” he said, exerting over himself a strong 
effort—‘*do not be alarmed—our men are probably 
engaged in a slight fray, but I can bear you off toa 
place of safety ull it is past,” and breaking suddenly 
trom their course, he bore her through the tangled 
underbrush till they. had attained the bank some dis 
tance above the place of conflict. “Hide yourself in 
this thicket—I must join our men, but will return 
soun—at all events stay till you receive some signal. 
Now, God have mercy!” he respired as having Hung 
himself upon his face, as he attained the place olf 
strife, he obtained a view of the combatants. Major 
Worthington had that moment fallen, and a dark 
figure, whose scalping knife flashed inthe sunbeams, 
as he circled it round the head ot his victim, was 
bending over him. The whizzing of a ball and the 
death-cry of the savage were sounds of the same mo- 
ment, and as he fell back, Herbert Allen, with a 
shout of triumph, sprang exultingly forward. ‘Bear 
him to the boats, men—Bryan,” he continued, to one 
whose hunter’s garb and unmoved countenance de- 
signsted a veteran of the frontier, ‘*the remainder 
are our work. We must dispose of these.”” A fierce 
struggle followed. ‘There were only two of the 
savages, and with these Herbert and the hunter were 
now strongly grappled. ‘The ‘*stormy Joy of the 
battle field; the excitement of its rushing impulses 
and its promised guerdon of glory, have no part in , 
strife like this. It was a struggle of life with death 
—death without fame, naked and appelling. A 
sound of triumph broke from the forest, and a third 
savage, in whose bearing there was the pride of 
chieftainship, stood gazing with a gleaming eye up- 
on the yet undecided strife. 

‘‘ Shaw-way-no!” exclaimed the hunter, with a 
tone of recognition, and the savage, returning a sound 
of similar import, advanced to the combatants. A 
monosy!lable—less—a sign, and the fate of the white 
men was decided,—they were bound as captives. — 
And what was to become of Avoline? Regardless 
of all but her, even amid the death-grapple in which 
he had been clutched, Herbert Allen had turned 
with bis first power of utterance to the boats to ap- 

rize their men, now in safety, of her covert. The 

oats! merciful heaven—witb the first glimpse of an 
accession to the enemy they had been unmoored— 
they were already floating far on the stream, and his 
calis, maddened as they now were to frenzy, awaken- 
ed but the quiet echoes of the hills. ; 

“Oh God! oh God! these thongs! now indeed they 
are unendurable. Base craven,” he said, a3 he met the 
eye of his fellow prisoner turned on him with a kind 
of careless pity. ‘‘Is life, in the hands of these 
monsters, so very joyous to you, that you have 


’ bought it thus instead of selling it for all we might 


of their blood?” 

“Why man,” said the other calmly, ‘‘we may sell 
a life in these parts, a most any day in the week! 
but asfor buying one, L reckon there is a heap of 
difference; 8» you may just as well make much of 
your scalp while you have it. After all, I have seen 
many a yellow sun set upon a stormy day,” and again 
turning composedly to the Indian Chief, he pointed 
where he had deposited a large bottle of his own fa- 
vorite liquor. ‘Ihe snaky eyes of his victors glisten- 
ed. It wasa spoil of mo ordinary value, and with 
their prisoners in their midst, they again struck into 
the forest. Night came—their encampment was 
pitehed, and the bottle, reserved to dissipate the fa- 
ligues of the day, was speedily exhausted. The 
artificial exhilaration it produced passed into heavy 
and deathlike slumber; and no sound was heard 
among that gutstretched group, save the bursting 
groans of Herbert Allen. 

“An this man sleeps!” he exclaimed, as he look- 
ed at his fellow captive, in whose decp drawn breath 
there was every indication of sound repose—‘*Mys- 
terious God, of what pulseless clay hast thou formed 
some of thy creatures.” There was a slight stir— 
the hunter was drawing towards him with his feet a 
knife, dropt by one of the savages, and on which the 
waning fire light shed a dull glare. It was achieved 
—his own thongs and those of his companion were 
cut in breathless silence, and the philosophic hunter 
stood upon his feet, with a countenance upon which 
every trace of its wonted character of indolence had 
given place to a dark expression of deadly hate and 
terocious purpose. 

Herbert, though no stranger to the peculiarities of 
the western borderer, looked at him with surprise. 
It was not a moment however for idle speculation, 
but of stern necessity, in which no compromise might 
be made with the fierce dictates of self preservation. 
Blood—the blood of unconscious sleepers whose wild 

lineaments were yet those of humanity, though in 
the exterminating strife waged with theie race they 
were shut from its common immunities—was yet to 
be shed, and it was only for Herbert to obey the look 
with which his companion, who now stood between 
two of the swarthy slumberers, with the instrument 
of death already lifted over each, sternly assigned 


him his part in the sacrifice. It was consummated— 
no one was left in that encampment whom the com- 
ing day might awaken to retrace their steps, and our 
liberated captives were at last, silently, but joyfully 


retracing their course through the forest. The morn- 
ing’s sun looked brightly upon the scenes of the pre- 
vious day’s contest, and near it upoxu the long wet 
grass lay the senseless Avoline. Beside her kuelt 
Herbert Allen; and at no great distance the careless 
figure of the hunter, again restored to an appearance 
of imperturbable coutentment, stuod leaning upon 
his rifle. 
“ Aroline, my beloved Avoline!” exclaimed the 
agitated Herbert: ** God be praised you are safe!” 
and with the sound of his impassioned accents the 
wandering senses and the strength of the maiden, 
Which had alike fled before that night of horrors, 
were at length reealled to a full couviction of lite and 
safety. 
** And so,” said Bryan, ‘‘the life you would have 
flung away but yesterday, sets mighty comfortably on 
you this morning—Well, well, jist mind it for the 
future, and dont’t ever fling away your rifle because 
you do net see no tracks. But come, we must be 
moving; it is some years since my last hunt here- 
abouts, but if 1 don’t disrensember, L can strike a 
pretty straight course to Boonesborough yet; it will 
take us some days to reach there, but if this young 
woman’s strength don’t tail, why, it will only be a, 
change in our mode of travelling.” Herbert shud- 
dered as he looked at the almost ethereal figure of 
the seareely recovered Avoline, and thought how 
unequal was such a being to the exertions so imperi- 
ously required; but who shall measure the strength, 
even of the frailest form, in the soul’s deep purpose? 
Amid the untrodden depths of that far forest, and 
through the long, sultry hours of the burning noon- 
tide, our little party passed on, and still the cheek 
ot that delicate maiden lost not its colouring, nor her 
smile its brightness. ‘The brow of him who noted 
every variation of her countenance, as the mother 
watches those of her sick child, was occasionally 
clouded, ‘The tenderness, into which the excitement 
of the recent events had betrayed him, had given 
place to silence and reserve; and as he sometimes 
bore her over the difficult passes of the hills, or across 
an intervening stream, an expression of conflicting 
emotion and passionate despondence wrought his 
features with a strange power. As the day declined, 
the preternatural strength that had supported Avo- 
line gave way to the feebleness of humanity, and the 
travellers, after preparing a rude supper from the 
spoils of the hunter’s rifle, raised a tent of branches 
for her repose. The hunter flung himself on his 
gun. ‘** We must keep,” he said, **an alternate 
watch through the night,”—and his cares were the 
next moment forgotten in peaceful slumber. 
The full moon shed a flood of light through the fo- 
rest; a cloud of odors rose on the soft breath of the 
evening, and as the eye of Avoline was lifted to the 
scene of beauty—so wild, so solemn, so impressive, 
it met the fixed gaze of her preserver, That gaze 
was full of tenderness; and a painful consciousness 
of an unnatural, but entire dependence, so utterly at 
variance with the cherished scruples of a pure and 
delicate mind, coloured trer pale cheek. ‘‘Avoline,” 
said Herbert Allen, and the sqlemnity of his tones 
fell upon her heart like the sprinklings of the bap- 
tismal cup. ‘*L deserve your trust—sleep only can 
restore your exhausted strength, and let your rest 
be as hers over whom a brother keeps vigil. The 
unsettled light in the troubled eye of the maiden, 
gave instant place toa look of grateful serenity; aud 
a slumber as tranquil as the moon-light that lay on 
the closed flowers around her, soon fell on her weary 
spirit. The voice of the hunter, chiding Herbert, 
who was yet walking near her, for suffering him to 
sleep through the whole night’s watch, was the first 
sound to which she awakened. She sprang from 
her couch, and extended him her hand. The grey 
light of early day heightened the paleness of fatigue 
and watching, and Avoline felt how deep was the 
interest, that had supported him through such con- 
tinued exertion. Her own strength was indeed re- 
stored; and their journey was resumed with the elas- 
tic step of renewed hope. ‘The consciousness of the 
dangers that hovered on their path, blunted the sense 
of privation and fatigue, and perhaps the gentle spi- 
rit of Avoline drew something of its strength from 
the conviction, at all times soothing to t he soul of a 
woman, that her slightest suffering was noted and 
felt with all the depths of intense, and passionate 
sympathy. But whatever were her sources of sup- 
port, their path of peril was measured with but little 
delay from the feebleness of the lovely journeyer, 
and the rude but massive walls, that promised them 
security and repose, were at length before them. 
The fortress of Boonesborough at that time pre- 
sented an assemblage of stern men—who stood pre- 
pared and girded up to encounier saffering, to grap- 
ple with dangerous adventure, as with a pastime, 
and to meet with death as a familiar and unappalling 
presence. Some of these were doubtless thus nerved 
by desperation, attending conscious crime; and there 
were others, who with a nature framed only for the 
smoother paths of life, had been strengthened for 
their present field of stormy action, by the deep, 
though silent appeal, that reaches a father’s heart 
from his own circle of loved ones, doomed to a life 
of penury. But by far the greater part were men 
accustomed from infancy to deeds of high though 
obscure daring—borderers, reared upon the frontiers 
of the different states, and unused to other paths than 
those of the savage or of the game of the forest.— 
Some of the better feelings of our nature are, how- 
ever, far less affected by rugged and even ferocious 
pursuit, than by the artificial distinction of refined 
life; and beneath the harsh aspects, assembled in that 
garrison of the ‘wilderness, there beat many a pulse 


of kindness and hospitality. There was joy too remain unknown to him, who has been the friend of 


there with the arrive! of our little party—sueh joy my whole lite—Why, what is the mattér, Allen— 
as is felt amid the desolation of the deep, when meet- have you”— 


ing ships exchange glad greetings. 


The fugitives announced an approaching accession 


But the surprise to which Herbert’s still im- 
moveable attitude gave rise was at once suspended 


to their strengih, and a party was speedily fitted out by the bustle attendant upon brmging in at that moe 
to meet the boats, and assist them in ascending their ment a wounded man—a soldier of the garrison, who 
own picturesque and romautic stream. Ourbarrassed | in venturing alone.too far beyond its walls had been 
voyagers stood indeed in need of this support: alever, fired upon by the savages. He was laid upon a@ ma- 
the consequence of his wounds, had rendered all a trass in the same apartment, and his dying eye, for it 
chaos to Major Worthi:gton, from the moment of | was evidently glazing with death, almost immediately 


his rescue from the scalping knife, and in Herbert 


and Bryan they had lost all other efficient resource. 
Our Jittle band of veterans was consequently met with 


the most animated welcome, and even the suffering 


Major seemed suddealy recalled to recollection as 
the voice of his beloved Herbert, now soothing the 
half frantic Edward, with assurances of Avolire’s 
salety—now inquiring with almost equal incoherence 
after his own wounds, met hisear. Herbert had in- 
deed cherished the most painful apprehensions for 
his friend, and as he now learned that with the care 
and repose, which safety would afford, he would 
probably recover, he approached his couch with a 
countenance, telling of deeper feelings than language 
may utter. Nothing more occurred to mark the re- 
mainder of their voyage. ‘The navigation of our 
streams Was at that time a monotony of fatigue, but 
it was then shared by strong hearts and nervous 
frames. They reached Boonesborough in safety, 
and even the pallid features of the Mayor lighted up 
with pleasure. 

‘Ts not Howard Everill,” he inquired, as they 
bore him to the fort and laid him on a couch that had 
been prepared for him by the hand of Avoline, ‘* an 
officer of this garrison??? Some one broke through 
the surrounding crowd, and the friends were the next 
moment locked in a deep and mutual embrace. 

‘You are much altered,” said Major Worthing- 
ton, when, except Herbert Allen, who sat with his 
face buried in his hands, in an obscure part of the 
room, they were at length left slone—*Yet it is but 
a few years since we last met.” ‘*Alas!” replied 
Everill, evidently unconscious of the presence of a 
third person, ‘‘the branding impress of shame had 
not then passed over my brow. ‘Tell me,”—and a 
purple flush stained his sunken and sallow cheek, 
‘tell me if you have ever heard aught of my wretch- 
ed boy?” ‘*Nothing—though my enquiries have 
never been wholly discontinued.” Everill was for a 
moment silent—his eye was restless and bloodshot, 
and his breast heaved with obvious effort. ‘*Major 
W orthington,” he at last said in a low voice, ‘‘l owe 
it to your friendship, to acknowledge that I know its 
extent. The guilt and shame of my unhappy boy 
are no secret to my withered soul,” 

‘*How,” exclaimed the Major, shocked beyond 
the power of disguising his extreme embarrassment, 
*‘what mean you—is it possible—who can have dared 
—to whom indeed was it,”— 

**Accident”—resumed the unfortunate father, in 
that forced tone of stifled calmness that tells the depth 
of suppressed agony: ‘‘Accident threw me in contact 
with some one, a stranger to me, but who seemed to 
know you familiarly, who was at that moment de- 
tailing to another of your friends some failure ina 
matter cf considerable moment to you in consequence 
of a messenger’s basely purloining a sum of money, 
you entrused to his care. ‘And was there no re- 
dress for him,’ enquired the other, I listened at- 
tentively, for whatever involved your name was to 
me matter of interest, and the reply came with a 
horrible distinctness on my ear that has left an eter- 
nal ringing in my brain, rousing me even from the 
heavy sleep of labour—from the quict of midnight. 
‘Oh was that reply, be never even disclosed 
who the wretch was; and instead of seeking redress, 
smuggled the affair entirely up. The truth is, l 
believe the money was taken by one of his clerks—a 
young Everill, whom you may remember. An idle 
—ignorant fellow, whom he could only have kept 
about him on account of an old friendship with his 
fatier, and for whose sake I suppose, the affair was 
net disclosed—at all events, he absconded at that 
very juncture.’ ‘*Worthington,” continued the un- 
happy Everill, as the large drops now broke from 
his farrowed brow with the dreadful effort he had 
male, and the features, grown rigid with suppressed 
suffering, were strongly convulsed; ** Worthington, 
even now give praise to Him, who in taking from 
you the wife of your idolatry, took also the babes 
through whom on/y you might have learned the ex- 
tent of the soul’s deepest agony. Since that hour of 
terrible conviction, I have seen fathers standing over 
the mangled and bloody corpses of their sons, and 
have looked upon them with a withering and crimi- 
nal envy. What were the traces of the tomahawk 
on the fair brows of their boys, to the disfiguring 
blots on the soul of mine.”? Major Worthington was 
affected even to tears. He felt it impossible to ot- 
fer consolation, and only extended his hand to him 
in silence. But Howard Everill had learned the 
hard lesson of mastering his own individual sorrows, 
and he was soon able to speak with calmness, and on 
other subjects. ‘‘I have but just,” he said, ‘‘return- 
ed from a huut of some days, and have not yet learn- 
ed the particulars of these wounds?’ Major Worth- 
ington gladly detailed the minutiz of their voyage. 
In speaking of Herbert Allen, to whose oj portune 
rescue he owed his existence, he alluded to his ma- 
ny virtues with no small degree of enthusiasm.— 
‘*Come forward, Herbert,” he now added, looking 
towards the young man, who yet remained in an 
attitude of apparent torpor, ‘‘come forward, my dear 


caught the features of the Major, beside whom he 
was laid, Major Worthington?” he exclaimed, 
“or is it only a resemblance to remind me at this 
terrible moment of my crimes?” ‘*My name is 
Worthington,” said the Major leaning compas- 
sionately towards him—*‘do you then know me?” 

“Ah, but too well—and yet if | am to die, may I 
not by acknowledgment, lessen my account. Why, 
Thave no blood upon my hands—no perjury on my 
soul. Is guilt then so fearful a thing thataits lesser 
deeds weigh upon one so heavily. My course of 
wickedness, Major Worthington, has been a short 
one, for when you first knew me, idleness had been 
my ouly crime.” “Poor fellow—I_ have no reeol- 
lection of having ever known you—when or where?” 
—‘*l was for years an idler in your neighbourhood, 
but not indeed one likely to be noted by such as you 
were. Still L injured you, and much more greatl 
yet, [ fear, a youth belonging to your Nenmeld. 
One Verni Everill, to whom you must recollect hav- 
ing givena sum of money to take some half a day’s 
journey. I aet him early on his way, and he offer- 
ed mesome reward to take it for him. I readily 
undertook its conveyance, but a momentary sugges- 
tion of crime led me to break the seal.” 

“Hear you this?” interrupted the enthusiastic 
Worthington, turning to the gasping Everill, who 
stood listening to the tale with a breathless intensi- 
ty of emotion—*‘hear you this, my triend?—but go on 
my poor fellow, you broke the pacquet, and”—*and 
fled with the money it contained. I afterwards 
learned that young Everill bad left your house and 
gone into the army, and I had little doubt but my 
guilt had rested upon him.” ‘God be praised!” 
exclaimed Howard Everill, sinking upon his knees; 
and Herbert Allen, now springing forward, stood 
with clasped hands before him—** My father—my 
father! Louk at me, your son—the shame has fallen 
from your name—God has withdrawn his chastening 
in his own due time—Acknowledge and bless your 
own.” And is it even so?” murmured the excited 
Worthington, as his benevolent gaze, now radiated 
with joy, rested upon the locked forms of the father 
and son, so strangely ransomed from dishonour.— 
** Ah, surely age has been drawing his misty fingers 
through my perceptions, or I should have discover- 
ed this earlier, for over those disfigured features 
there have still been the gleamings of their former 
brightness. But Verni,” heatlength added, ‘tam I 
to have no share in the joy of your redemption? In 
losing Herbert Allen, do I also lose the son of my 
affection?” ** Oh no, no!” and Verni Everill ‘now 
sprung to the embrace of his friend. ‘*To you I 
owe it all. But for your kindness I had been a blast- 
ed outcast, stricken alike from fame, and from ambi- 
tion, and from hope. My father, let us bear him 
to a more quiet apartment, and there I will explain 
all that has led to the present moment.” 

It was a brief, but to the parties interesting expla- 
nation, At his lastinterview with his patron, Verni 
had rushed from his house only to seek the youth, to. 
whose care some projected amusement had induced 
him to transfer his mission. It was of course a vain 
search, and it was then that the consciousness of hav- 
ing forfeited that high trust of character, which 
could alone have supported his unattested assertion, 
burst upon him with a maddening power. Nothing 
now was before him but despair and shame—no an- 
chor was left him upon which his sou! might rest in 
this hour of tempest. A company was levying for 
the reinforcement of the army, and he entered it asa 
volunteer. Called alinost immediately to the field, 
he was conveyed from it mangled and senseless, to 
the dull environs of an hospital. Here he had leisure 
for many a bitter and agonizing, yet in the end sal- 
utary thought. When he at length rose from his 
couch of suffering, it was to behold himself but the 
changed and repulsive remnant of what he was. A 
vague and dreamlike thought, gradually assuming 
form and strength, stole over his soul. ‘For the 
sake of my father,” be mused, “ I have been cherish- 
ed in folly and spared inshame. I will yet stand ree 
deemed by myself alone.—Amid the very household 
where I have forfeited my claim to respect—be- 
neath the very eye, that has witnessed my follies and 
my debasement, I will yet rise to confidence and to 
egieem.” With his earliest return of strength, pe 
devoted himself with an intensity of purpose that 
overcame every obstacle, to those branches of know- 
ledge, in which he had been found most palpably 
deficient, till a perfect restoration to health enabled 
him at length, to seek the dwelling of Major Wor- 
thington. No one recognised him, and assuming 
the baptismal names of his two brothers, as talismanic 
as well as familiar sounds, he obtained the servile 
employment, from which he trusted to his own ef- 
forts for future exemption. 

‘Your purpose has been more than fulfilled,” 
said Major Worthington, who had found in the hap- 
piness of the past hour a more efficient medicine than 
the proudest attainment of the healing art; ** and now, 
as you see I am quite able to bear all of joyful agita- 
tion, that earth can afford, you may certainly gee 


Herbert—he who is to me as a beloved son must no; 


me at last to see my beloved Avoline. It is fit, my 
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- think of him with gratitude and interest; but, my 
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dear Everill, that you should have a share in my chil- 
dren, asI in yours.” With ajcountenance, which if 
not yet altogether restored to its original beauty, was 
instinct with high feeling and the better radiance of 
recent joy, though an occasional shadow still told of 
some unquiet thought, Verni Everill conducted Avo- 
line to her uncle’s pillow. Major Worthington pre- 
sented her to his friend with all the pride of pater- 
nal affection. ‘* Avoline,” he now said, as he drew 
her fondly towards him, ‘* Edward once told me that 
our early life was spent in the immediate neighbour- 
ised of Verni Everill— that he was the favourite as- 
sociate of your childhood—your champion at school 
—and that you indeed owed your life to the intrepi- 
dity with which, at the risk of his own, he snatched 
you from a lake of ice that was parting beneath your 
feet. Isthisso? Ah, that blush is sufficient answer. 
1 suppose then, % dear, you will find no difficulty 
in regarding this, his father, as your own. Verni 
Everill, who has followed him to this new world, 
yet regards you with affection, and it only remains 
for you to subscribe to a covewant that shall unite our 
families by yet another bond.” Avoline’s colour 
went and came, but her dark eye was lifted with a 
full and serene expression to her uncle’sface. ‘* Ver- 
ni Everill,” she said in a tone of mild solemnity, 
‘* was onee exceedingly dear to me; and I shall ever 


dear uncle, in seeking longer to veil affections, that 
have a deeper fount than the partialities of childhood, 
I should be unworthy of your trust. From the idea 


ot a union with Herbert Allen I once recoiled, but}. 


time has taught me far different sentiments. ‘To 
his virtues I owe this solemn and free avowal; and to 
him,” she continued, as her pure soft eye was now 
turned timidly towards him, ‘‘ to him, to whom I 
owe your preservation, dearer even than my own— 
if he yet value the gift—do 1 now proffer the heart 
which you, my more than father, but lately wished 
me to yield him.” 

Verni Everill spoke not, but in the look with 
which he clasped the hand that was half extend- 
ed towards him, there was the utterance of a 
joy, mocking the power of language, while Major 
Worthington caught her delightedly to his heart. 
‘All is now consummated,” he exclaimed; ‘‘l have 
nothingjmore to wish of earthly happiness. Avoline, 
my child, your feelings are too sacred to be tamper- 
ed. with. In this devotion to real worth you have 
no cherished memories—no once bright visions to 
sicrifice. I him to whom you now pledge your faith 
behold the object of your attachment—in Herbert 
Allen recognize and acknowledge Verni Everill!— 
Here, Verni, bear her to the air—you may choose 

our own manner of explanation. You will recollect 
ses an invalid, and the conversation of lovers is 
any thing but strengthening.” ‘Verni Everill!” 
murmured the bewildered maiden, as her betrothed, 
pressing her passionately to his heart, bore her from 
the apartment. ‘He whose image was for long years 
perpetually at my side—whose memory I have in- 
deed cherished with a love, that but for the strange 
resemblance you occasionally bore him, had scarcely 
yielded to'virtues not his, Verni—Herbert, which- 
ever you are—Oh! solve this dream of mystery !”— 
Hours rolled away, and still our lovers had retraced 
but a small part of the eventful Past. 

Major Worthington slept calmly and refreshingly 

and in the apartment of the dying soldier, whose 
path no human eye had marked with interest, How- 
.ard Everill spent the long watches of the night in 
“seeking to administer hope and strength to the part- 
ing spirit. The morning light at last broke upon 
that forest garrison, and with the shadows of night 
passed the struggling soul of the soldier—if not in 
that rejoicing taith to whose eye the glories ol 
heaven are already unveiled, in that trembling hope 
which prayer and penitence pour over the spirit.— 
And while those around him were waking to the 
varied excitements of the new day, Howard Everill, 
alone in that chamber of death, now lifted the 
voice of thanksgiving with a joy, only less holy—less 
ineffable than that of the just made perfect, ex- 
claiming in the beantiful language of the parable. — 
‘My son was dead, but is alive again—he was lost, 
but is found.’ 

The neighbourhood of Sixth and Lombard streets 
presents, almost nightly, a series of riot and uproar, 
that even the poljce ean hardly quell. One of these 
discreditable exhibitions took place on Wednesday 
evening, when a mob of some sixty or seventy blacks 
engaged ina promiscuons fight. Two of the ring- 
leaders were with much difficulty, and at consider- 
able risk, captured, by the watchmen,and subsequent- 
ly committed for trial by the Mayor. We hope 
they may be dealt with according to their offence, 
and without reference to complexion. 

We learn that since the commitment of Gibbs 
and Mrs. Leach for the crime of murder at Coventry, 
a prosecution has been commenced against Mary 
Ann Briggs, the principal witness against them, 
for the alleged crime of theft. This was done for 
the avowed purpose of destroying her competency 
as a witness against them by one of their friends. 
After a full hearing before a Justices Court she has 
been discharged. On Tharsday last, a Mr Ebenezer 
Leach, of Killingly, Conn. was committed to the 
jail in this city, after having undergone a full exam- 
jnation, before a Justices Court in Foster, on a 
charge of having attetapted to bribe the witness of 
Mary Ann Briggs, to confess herself guilty of the 
theft. He will be tried before the Supreme Court 
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FORREST’S FAREWELL BENEFIT—ARCH 
STREET ‘THEATRE, 


Mr. Forrest took his farewell benefit for this sea- 
son at the Arch street Theatre on Tuesday last, and 
was rewarded by a strong muster of his numerous 
admirers. The play was King Lear, and the ‘ techy, 
choleri¢ old king of four score years and upwaris,’ 
was admirably personated by Forrest. Indeed, per- 
haps, it was one of his best, because one of his most 
chaste, performances that we have seen, Many of 
his passages were rendered terribly grand—particu- 
larly those scenes wherein he imprecates Goneril, 
and his exclamation to Gloster, 


Fiery! The fiery duke. Tell the hot dake 
No, but not yet: perhaps he is not well: 


as well as his threatening to burst open the door, and 
his remonstrance to Regan and Cornwall, 


Oh! are you come? 
were given with an appalling effect, little inferior to 
that produced by the elder Kean. Forrest may al- 
tnost be cunsidered superior to Kean, in his heroic 
exclamation, 
Ay! every inch a king, 

and his boast after being revenged on the murderer 
ot Cordelia. 

After the play, through which he was warmly ap- 
plauded, Forrest was unanimously called for, and 
addressed the audience to nearly the following ef- 
fect: ** Ladies and Gentlemen: I cannot resist the 
opportunity which now discloses itself, of returning 
to you my cordial thanks for the very kind manner 
with which you have been pleased to notice my hum- 
ble efforts, and for your untired and warm support 
of my exertions to please you as a tragedian, (cheers. ) 
But particularly, 1 feel grateful for the honourable 
support I have received, in my anxious endeavours 
to give to my country, by fostering the exertions of 
our literary friends, something like what might be 
called an American national drama, (reiterated 
cheers.) Some time must elapse before we can 
meet again. I am now going toa foreign land, to 
study the voluminous book of nature amid the exten- 
sive forests, the flowering prairies, and the wild 
mountain-tops: and though I may not be blessed by 
your smiles in my progress, it shall be my duty to 
deserve them the more on my return, when next sea- 
son we shall meet again. Wishing you all, there- 
fore, health and happiness, ladies and gentlemen, 
with unfeigned gratitude and a lively sense of your 
favours, | regretfully bid you all adieu!” (continued 
cheers. ) 


The afterpiece was Sheridan’s admirable farce of 
The Critic, in which Mr. Duffy represented Puff 
with admirable comicality. ‘This gentleman in the 
early part of the evening being assailed by some few 
hisses, (chiefly from the pit and gallery,) was in- 
duced to appeal to the audience in a calm and confi- 
dent manner. ‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, I have been 
this evening saluted by a peculiar kind of noise 
which I have never before experienced’ on these 
boards. If there is any gentleman in the house who 
may bear me a pique either as an actor, a manager, 
or a man, this is not the proper piace to give vent to 
his feelings. Lregret being thus obliged to appeal 
to you; but my own feelings would not permit me 
longer to continue in silence from such an unmerited 
attack.” He then proceeded amid the ardent cheers 
of the audience. 


The farce was well but not faithfully represented. 
Ali the actors were introduced in propria persona; 
and liberties having been thus taken with them, they 
considered themselves privileged to take liberties 
with the play and with each other. Yet as each 
player improvised merely to please, and as they ex- 
cited a continued and general laughter, and seemed 
to delight as the more absurd or outre were their 
blunders, and as the piece was announced for repeti- 
tion amid shouts of applause, we shall not remonstrate 
as crities against that which forcibly pleased us as au- 
ditors. If there were less repetitions with the same 
comicality at the next performance of this farce, it 
should deservedly fill every part of the house with 
those who think it better to be merry than sad, and 


next week.— Prov. Jour. 


are anxious to laugh and grow fat. 


Waxnur Tatatre.—The Managers of 
this Theatre seem determined to gratify the public 
taste for good theatricals. On Monday evening, the 
play of Othello was performed, in which Miss Vin- 
cent and Mrs. Maywood, with Booth and Hamblin, 
personated the principal characters, 

The keen, insidious, and designing Jago could 
scarcely have found a better representative than 
Booth. He fully depicted the sinister struggles of 
one of those who 

Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike. 
Possessing an unruffled equanimity in the Iscariot 
style, as if honour decked his front and swayed his 
acts, he renders his victims their own dupes by 
making them embody in reality what he but weakly 
surmises, as if he would not have had it so, yet re- 
gretting that he feared it was. When Iago moral- 
izes, Booth seemed to be possessed of a moral spi- 
rit, and finely enunciated 


Good name in man or woman is &e. 


and he preserved alive throughout the interest he at 
first excited, even almost to raising admiration for 
hes successful guile, and some pity for his threaten- 
ed torture. 

Hamblin is inferior as an Othello. What little 
wag assigned to Mrs. Maywood as Emilia, was ex- 
cellently performed, and rapturously applauded.— 
Miss Vincent is a tolerable Desdemona, and was 
particularly striking in the remonstrating scene with 
the Moor her lord. The part of Roderigo was 
‘mistaken to be that of a silly clown by Drummond; 
but the part of Cassio was tolerably performed by 
Smith. Walstein seems to possess a costume adapt- 
able to all characters of all ages ard nations and 
ranks. 

The performanées were warmly applauded by a 
numerous audience. 


A BENEFIT TO THE VETERAN COOPER. 

“We are glad to learn,” says the New York Even- 
ing Post, ‘‘thata number of our enterprising citi- 
zens, friendly to the Drama, propose to get up a be- 
nefit for the veteran tragedian, Mr. Cooper, similar 
those given to Mr. Payne and Mr. Dunlap. Mr. 
Cooper, now fallen ‘into the sere, the yellow leaf,’ 
finds himself destitate of many of those comforts 
which should accompany old age. Among other 
afflictions, broken health and straightened circum- 
stances are mentioned,” 

We have copied the above parggraph for the pur- 
pose of inviting the attention of the Philadelphia 
play-going community to the subject. New York 
has been sufficiently liberal on the score of benefits 
to veteran authors and actors. Why should not Phi- 
ladelphia exhibit a like geferosity? The merits and 
services of Cooxer are too well known to require a 
detailed notice. Sprague has given him to immor~ 
tality as the ‘‘noblest Roman” of all the actors. He 
is old and care worn—has served the public long and 
faithfully, and deserves some signal remuneration 
at the hands of this community especially. Wetrust 
that a meeting of his friends and admirers will be 
immediately called upon the subject—and that a 
committee of arrangement will be appointed to make 
the necessary preparations for a dramatic festival. 
We feel confident that all our prominent stars will 
volunteer for the occasion, and that the receipts of 
the night will be worthy the liberality of Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Stirt.—We sometime since mentioned that 
Mr. Still, the Vocalist, had taken his departure for 
Barbadoes, with the object of giving concerts at that 
and the neighbouring islands. Private advices in- 
form us that he has been very successful, and the fol- 
lowing from the Barjadoes Globe of Jan. 24, is con- 
firmatory of our private intelligence, and will be read 
with pleasure by the ntfmerons friends of Mr. S. in 
this city. 

From the Barbadoes Globe of Jan. 4. 


Mr. Still’s Concert, on Monday evening last, was, 
we were happy to find, very numerously attended. 
The entertainment took place under the immediate 
patronage of the Honotirable John A. Beckles and 
Lady, and was honoured by the presence of the Lady 
of Sir C. F. Smith, R. E. accompanied by her niece, 
Miss Stuart, in whose train were Lord William Pa- 
Bet of his Majesty’s ship North Star; —— Walpole, 

sq. of his Majesty’s ship Pallas, and Col. Diggens, 
of the Barrack Department. Lady Smith ap eared 
highy deligtted with the extraordinary powers of 
the Vocalist, and we believe the whole company 


all executed in the finest style. At the conclusion 
of the Concert, dancing commenced, in which Lord 
William Paget led off with Miss Stuart. This agree- 
able and fascinating exercise was kept up until two 
o'clock, when the party separated, evidently well 
pleased with the enjoyments of the evening. 


Messrs. Major and Meignon, both accomplished 
musicians, intend giving a public concert, at the Mu- 
sical Fund Hall, on Thursday evening next. They 
will be assisted by some of our most distinguished 
vocalists. 


Mr. Bristow, the well-known writing master, will 
leave the city in the course of afew days for Boston, 
where he contemplates passing the summer in the 
practice of his profession. Mr. B. has been very 
successful in this city, and from the fact, that during 
kis present visit he has taught more pupils than on 
any previous occasion, we might draw the conclusion 
that his system is better appreciated the more it be- 
comes known. We believe that itis generally con- 
ceded by those who have had an opportunity of mak- 
ing trial of the three or four writing masters who 
make a noise in our principal cities, that the author 
and teacher of the Anti-Angular system is decidedly 
the best. 


AN INTERESTING WORK. 
We learn from the New York American that Mr. 
Schoolcraft has nearly completed for publication an 
account of his interesting expedition in the north- 
west, under the title of *‘An inland voyage to the 
Stasca Lake.” The volume it is said will embrace 
an entirely new field of geographical inquiry, as no 
part of the route explored under the direction of 
Goy. Cass in 1820 will be included in its details. 
But while the thread of the narrative where it left 
off in 1820 at Cass lake is taken up, the continuation 
will have all the charm of perfect novelty about it; 
for the party under Mr. Schooleraft, besides follow- 
ing out the branches of the Mississippi fully and 
completely, and ascertaining its ultimate sources, 
made a series of overland portages by the way of 
Leech Lake to the source of the river des Corbeaux; 
which stream was subsequently followed up to its 
junction with the Mississippi, upwards of 200 miles 
above St. Antouy’s Falls. In addition to which inte- 
resting track, the route through the St. Croix and 
Burnt-wood, (a Broule) rivers, a route that connects 
Lake Superior with the Mississippi, is also described. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Messrs. Allen & Tickner, of Boston, have just 
published a beatiful Jittle volume, and one likely to 
find favour in the eyes of a very large class of read- 
ers. Itis entitled the “Toilette of Health, Beauty, 
and Fashion,” and embraces the economy of the 
beard, breath, compleaion, ears, eyes, teeth, skin, 
&e. Also, the comforts of dress, and the decora- 
tions of the neck, with directions for the preparation 
and use of the most safe and salutary cosmetics, 
perfumes, essences, &c. The whole is com- 
prised in a neat little volume of two hundred pages. 
It may be had of Messrs, French & Perkins, Ches- 
nut street, for a trifle. 

The same publishers have issued a second Ameri- 
can edition of ** The Constitution of Man,” con- 
sidered in relation to external objects, by George 
Combe. This author is well known by his essays 
on Phrenology. The work before us is founded on 
that science, at least the phrenological classification 
of the human faculties is adopted by the wfiter as 
the basis of his observations. “I'p those who know 
phrenology only by name, sufficient is brought into 
view in this volume, to give them a general notion of 
the science. Mr. Combe does not appear to wish to 
make converts to the phrenological faith, but only 
acverts to the subject, with the object of promoting 
the great design of bis work, the inerease of human 
happiness. He says in amount, that to lessen misery 
and increase happiness is his great purpose, and to 
accomplish this, his labour has been to discover as 
many of the contrivances of the Creator, for effecting 
beneficial purposes as possible; and secondly, to 
point out in what manner, by accommodating our 
conduct to these contrivances, we may attain one 
great end of our being, His main design 
is to ma’ men happier and better—to show 
how the human race may be as happy as the consti- 
tution of man actually fits it to be. The work is 
one of strong interest to every reflecting mind—to 


were much gratified by the performances, which were 
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TNA. intiff, rose to speak, the house was instantly si- 
. the Museum is really a valuable affair, and all who _ THE SUSQUEHANNA plaintiff, ’ : 
oo F} ments of life in a proper and rational mar 7 . possess a literary taste, and can afford it, should be-| We learn from the Muncy Telegraph of Tuesday | lent—a breath could have been heard—and by him . 7 
neatly printed, and occuptes a volume o last, that the Susquehanna river at that place was | the testimony was most ably canvassed, and perfect 
two | H more than three “ atend Gage: TTS? wot . i —_— swollen by the recent rains and thaws to the height | justice was done to his cause, and the feelings of in- | { . 
well | BoeFrench & Perkins, and we presume of the A VALUABLE RELIGIOUS PUBLICATION. of fourteen feet above low water mark. On Sunday | jured innocence. Mr. Buel then rose, and took a é 
|} booksellers. We have recently had submitted to a. ea morning last, says that paper, ‘twenty-two arks and | general view of the case. He portrayed in all the ‘ 
hed | VESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN | veral numbers of the ‘Origin and History of Mis-| 1+. passed this place, two of which (laden with | colours of language, the prineiples and objects whieh Se 
Mlu- oo" QUARTERLY REVIEWS. sions,” a very magnificent work in the course of pub- iron) were so wrecked in their passage through the actuated the defendant in his attempt to destroy the | “ 
hey few of the European periodicals are so de- lication in Boston. It is compiled and edited by| . note of the Muncy Dam, that they sunk imme- | reputation (all she possessed) of a poor, unprotected g 
hed se ", patent republished in this country, as the | the Rev. Thomas Smith, of Trinity Chapel, Lon- diately below it. One of the staved arks, we learn, orphan girl. And by an eloquent flow of argument, E 
waamkidal fa Férei n Quarterly Reviews. They | don, and the Rev. John O. Choules, A. M., of | was the property of Mr, Curtin, and the other of | in which he severely and justly castigated the exe- 3 
wens with ability and erudition, with li- | Newport, R, I., and is devoted to faithful accounts Messrs. Harris & Co., of Centre county. We have | erable and odious creature before him, the excites z 
nh , d an evident disposition to propagate their of the voyages, travels, and successes of the various | }..., informed that a part of the bottom of the schute | ment of the audience was raised to the highest pitch , 
ton, a wi iy pre ut shaadi or offence to any party: missionaries who have been sent forth to evangelize | o¢ ine dam has become detached, and renders the | of indignation. And being followed by an able and a) 
the Aig dapat st democratic Review of Great | the heathen, compiled from authentic documents; the passage of arks and rafts extremely hazardous. ‘Se- proper charge delivered to the jury by Judge Van- a 
ery _ : it es the grand principles of legis- | Whole constituting a complete missionary repository. veral floats have entered the canal, to be towed in it | derpool, a plaudit, that could not be suppressed, i, 
ring Britain, a masterly and skilful manner. | It is illustrated by numeroas engravings from origi- | 4, far gs Northumberland.” | made the very edifice itself tremble; und when the 
i ron " the’ late Jeremy Bentham, (whom Lord | pal drawings made expressly for the work, and isto! The same paper has the following, ina postscript: | miserable defendant rose to §0 Out, so great was the | 7 
pen Deooed ; appropriately styled the father of Re-| be issued in fourteen numbers, the whole constitu- | « Op yesterday evening, a number of ark-men, who feeling of indignation, every person near whom he , 
be- roughnam “et = rincipal conductors; and now ting two volumes, quarto. Each number contains | p44 reached the Muncy Dam on their way to mar- | passed, shrunk back from his touchas if he had been H 
con- ee 8 Col eh bar of the London Globe, ; ninety-six pages of letter press, and two quarto en- | ket, finding that they could not pass through the | g Jeper ” 
_ oe : Black, of the De conine Chronicle, Sir Henry | gravings. The paper is fine, and the embellishments schute, fell to work and took out the guard-gates of — 
who cea of Financial notoriety, Mr. Mills, famous | very superior. The entire work will contain ¢hirty- | the canal, and then cut a way through the enbank- _ THE FRESHET. . } 
thor for bia eyeecis of Political Economy and his his- | s# engravings, including two maps apeemnes on ment, by which they were enabled to pass “ieee Our papers from the interior continue to farnish J 
wih tories, Mr. Fonblanque, of the London Examiner, steel, The work was commenced in 1832, and up | the dam without danger to their floats. Arks an us accounts of the Spring freshet. The Wyoming g 
of po jo coin writers contribute largely to its | to this time twelve numbers have been issued. ' The rafts were permitted, by a resolution of me ane Republican, published at Kingston, Luzerne County, 
aves. ‘To Americans, the appeal for its republica- | first number contains an engraving of a Christian commissioners, to pass through the canal to North- states, that the Susquehanna River rose higher than 
Mr. fa ought not in vain to be made: for from its com- | Minister preaching to the Heathen—also, a beautiful umberland toll free, but we are informed that many | 5+ hos been for many years, except last year, when it 
nan Ware it has invariably stood forward as the | frontispiece representing the Reception of the First | of the arks that laid above the dam were fon large | was about one foot higher than it has been this season. : 
yrth- advocate hour country and character. But the abi- | Missionaries at Otaheite—another representing the | fo, the chambers of the locks, so that nothing re- | ph. fat land presented sn immense sheet of water. f 
» the lity and liberality of the articles will answer for Rev. J. Campbell crossing the Great eoaniaga mained for the arkmen but . oe the dangers of the It was impossible to pass from Kingston to Wilkes- i 
race themselves. another the Rev. J. ese — I re ane | schute, or to act as they did. barre with a horse for several days—or without one , 
ig rterly, we can speak | The subject matter of the number is a very able pre- ee ta RIM but by the aid ofa boat for about half the distance. i 
its face—a History of the Missions of the United Bre-| Another murder was committed at Providence, boat 
tails. aati d ue a favourable and fair notice of our policy. | thren, or Moravians, first to Greenland, then to St. R. 1. a few days since. A man named James Fitz-| wy little curiosity was excited in our city on Sa- 
tleft | Itsreviews of the works of Gallatin, Murat, the Duke | Croix, then to Barbadoes, then to North America, patrick, murdered his own child, about three years turday at the departure of the splendid collection of 
ation | f Saxe Weimar, &e. were given by a friendly and| &e. The second number is embellished with a/| old, by beating it in the most outrageous manner. | animals, which for some months past have been ex- 
ut it; st artial hand por this periodical generally contzins | splendid engravieg of ‘* The High Priest of Tahiti, | To complete the wor . of destruction, the monster hibiting in South Fifth street. The animals were a 
low- said of jell varied import and gerieral interest, | ceting the District of Matavai to Captain Wilson, | afterwards threw the little innocent into the flames. contained in seven large wagons, constructed for the ' , 
2 issionari i f the 
d for all and every clime, where | for the Missionaries,”’—and contains accounts 0 ’ a purpose, each of thera drawn by a pair of fine gray iY 
and that they are adapte or a rae a - wo of | missions to South America, Labrador, South Afrlea, A woman went into a house in Courtland street, N. horses. Following these was an open envliiah, Gir 
a desire exists to acquire | tee Y. a day or two since and left behind her a child about tajeing lave shen die 
y 0 what is transpiring in thé literary and scientific Pers ks old d up in a piece of old blanket. ) ; “ 
PAUX 5 world. Works and authors of every part of the; We need not say that these accounts possess the bes absent , : Meat ated pn given in charge of | &"® connected with the establishment, They passed 
toits world are within its cognizance, and its results are, | deepest interest, as well for the general as the reli- Pc A POE De down Chesnut street on Saturday morning, about 11 
miles therefore, equally grateful to the literati of this coun- | gious reader. In the subsequent numbers, the work , P o’clock, and expected to reach Holmesburg in the 
inte- try, as of the old world. is followed up with equal interest; and we have no HIGHWAY ROBBERY evening, where they intend to continue for a few 
x and Both of these are now published conjointly or sepa- | hesitation in saying that the bock presents the most RPMS «pegs ade , int aoe ‘inns days. We understand that the last visit of Messrs. 
inects rately in Philadelphia, by one of our most deserving | authentic, interesting, and delightful account of the} The New Yor syns 0 ae ‘. : ; y a Purdy & Co. the proprietors of the Menagerie, to 
‘ibed. citizens, Mr. Condy Raguet, whose advocacy of a | efforts of our ministers to enlighten and pour the | respectable eat yt res te ae oh this city, was fully successful. Their collection is 
liberal system of polities, &e. are well known | balm of christianity into the minds of the benighted, quehanna ou on indeed a rare and costly one, and deserves to be been 
throughout the Union’ We understand that he has | that we have ever met with. It isa work that should evening at Ge - en Ferry, on ea way to this by every man, woman, and child, in the country. ) 
s just already acquired about 2000 subscribers; and that he | be in the hands of every professor of religion, or at | city. While waiting for the boat he 5 oe accosted ty bs Atings 
ely to i "hb : 2500 copes: and if such Magazines as | Jeast of all who desire to see the whole world disci- | four persons,, who crossed the ferry with him, and Tar Siamesn Twins.—The Boston Ga of 
ee —beli in the divine | finding that he wasa stranger in the city, offered to zette 
read- ’ d the New Monthly are adjudged | ples of Jesus of Nazareth,—believers in the divine g ; Friday h hi h:—“Th : 
ro Blackwood’s and the New : on y } See eh Serint nd the immortality of the | accompany him to his brothers in Walker street.— | Friday has this paragraph; — e Editor of the 
r ‘fs worthy of being republished entire in this country, | origin of the Scriptures a y On the way from the boat at the foot of Barelay Pennsylvania Inquirer is informed that the friends . 

; certainly the claims to republication of these two | sou Be ightope ar a coh te nue deavoured three or four times to en-| °f the above individuals Aave inquired into the ‘ 
skin, Reviews must be considered egually strong—parti-| The Agent in this city is Mr. Robert dad “nature of the arrangement” by which they came to 
cularly as their articles are of more general impor- | 27, North who is also agent for severa know, | this country, and it is hoped that justice will be 

ar: tance, and more wea ear ars Papen other valuable publi | although presumed to be Catharine Lane, he was speedily rendered to them. Fle and the public are ) 
pe. every subscriber may form’ from the Scnoor, Grocnarsy.—Messrs. Samuel Wood & | knocked down by one of the four, who gave him a further informed that the tenare by which they are 

and cheap library of the current literature in all ‘‘kept” in this country, is their own inclination 
ages. Sons, of New York, have just published, in a single | yjolent blow on the head, when crying for help, he : S 
ages. artsof the world. We therefore recommend any ho ehosked ouly; that they are now doing business exclusively on 
Ches- - , . ha library, and | Volume, a geography which appears to us admirably | was set upon by the other three, who chouked and ; , » 
of our readers ane a Wass anaes aa to | adapted for schools. It has been compiled by Mr. | best him till he was rendered insensible. In this state their own account, and their only “keepers” are 
0 promote the The sub- | John J. Clute, is embellished witha number of maps,| they robbed him of $110 in 5’s and of the 
con- either or both works | is comprised in three hundred and sixty pages, and | Qrange Covland Ithaca Banks, of his portmanteau, | seeing © © 
u cription is very moderate, contains a brief and comprehensive geographical no- containing elothinig—and finally of his coat, vest, hat | # few weeks, ha they wi rg ppy to shake 7. 
rge be selected. him of the Inquirer by the hand and thank him for 
essay S We have been led to this second notice of the en- | tice of all the nations, cities, towns, &e. in the known | and boots—after remaining, as itis presumed, from nin ih ‘esdimeaee | 
ed on ise of Mr. R. by a perusal of some of the late| world. It may, we presume, be had of most of the | one to two hours in this state, he so far recovered 5 rave § 
cation | ae f the two Reviews, as well as from a de- | booksellers. as to be able to gain his feet, although not sufficient- The ci thorities are making extensive ; 
ter as f ible. tl upon public pa- ly so fully to appreeiate his situation, After wan-|  * oy Schuylkill wh —e 
know deserted individ. The Harpers have just published the fourth vol- dering about awhile, he was taken in charge by the ‘ arves belonging to 
it into ume of their stereotype edition of Miss Edgworth’s watch and led to the watch house, where in a short | ‘he public. n afew years more, and 
tion of © Littell’s Museum for the present monti is a rich| works, the former numbers of which have been so time he made known the particulars of the robbery the rj we . * . di “— ar gies ogee carried 
‘ish to umber. Competition seems to improve the taste | favourably mentioned by the public journals. It con- | ., above detailed.” rab immediate neighbourhood, will have 
t onl of the editor, notwithstanding wea few months since | tains the stories entitled “‘Maneuvring, i 
hought it incapable of improvement. The Mu-| ria,” and **Violan,” and is embellished with two SLANDER. The of 
wean eum however, always good, is evidently better, | beautiful engravings. We cannot too, warmly com- | day ealth, Report, that seven 
; inee the project of republishing Blackwood and the | mend the style of this publication. It really reflects | rest. A Miss Clark, of Troy, aqraatamne: snes deaths by small pox occurred in the city last week: _ 
nisery P W for | «sistant in the store of a Mr. Mantling, had been | six children and one adult. ‘ 
nd to Yew Monthly has been attempted; and after all, if| great credit upon the publishers. e have not for 
ble to subscribe to but a single magazine | a Jong time met with any thing superior from tha | long courted by a 588° : we 8 i 
ver as ‘ d worthy young man named Wild. Mantling wishing | Tae Prestpent’s Visrr to New 
eeting that — to retain Miss C. in his employ, by a scries of the | We understand, says the Boston Centinel of Mon- 
ly, to % ene on — . rete St A paper in the interior when noticing the ‘*Youth’s | most unfounded slanders poisoned the mind of her | day, that letters from Washington were received in i 
a eri g nana eT = mare hy water. The | Miscellany,” a neat publication issued in this city, | lover to such an extent, that the match was broken | this city on Saturday last, announcing that the Pre- 
in one 7 all a on nee QA Ph A See ar- | and designed for the juvenile reader, well observes: | off. Mr. Wild then called upon the brother of | sident of the United States intends to visit New 
from | parents; ingteed of boying watehes | Clerk, and repented to him the falsehoods of | England in June next, and will probably pass the 
Mike Nev, from the Westminster Re- | sugar toys for their children, would expend half the | Mantling. A. suit was immediately instituted, and | next anniversary of independence in Boston. As the 
fj nt in uring the Youth’s Miscellany for} we rejoice to say, that the jury returned a verdict of | chief magistrate of the nation, he deserves tobe, and 
ork. is iew, some from the Quarterly, two or three rom | amou proc ; Ilars damages, At the close of the report, | no doubt will he, received everywhere with kindness 
1d—to he Metropolitan, one or two from the Examiner, | them to read, we think it would be much more for | 1200 dollars : = Mr. Hunt, counsel for | and ; , | 
enjoys bree or four from the Spectator, &e. ‘The truth is, | their profit.” the Gazette says:—** When Mr. Hunt, t 
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SELECTIONS. 


From an English Paper 
AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. 
BY A CITIZEN OF THE WORLD, 


— 


but, as the settlers were from every part of those 
countries, there is, even in the latter of these lan- 
guages, a greater variety than Is observable in most 
towns in England. ‘The names of Arcularius, Do- 
remus, Pang, Storm, Sy, See, and Van Pelt, were 
all alike new to us, as would have been that of Van 


This is the title of a book just published. The 
‘Citizen of the World” is Mr. James Boardman, 


who, after sojourning three years in the new, has re- | incomparable Irving. ‘The following inscription, 
turned to the old world to communicate to his fel-' which L copied from the sign-board ot a teed store, 
low countrymen the results of his observations on | alias a corn and flour warehouse, may serve a 4s 


American customs and manners. His journal is 
amusing and instructive. It contains light and plea- 
sant sketches of transatlantic society and manners, 
and What appear to us to be unprejudiced descrip- 
tions of our American brethren. Mr. Boardman and 
Mrs. Trollope seem to have viewed the United 
States with tar different eyes, or from a different 
point of view. “Phe lady evidently drew a carica- 
ture, the gentleman is content with drawing a pic- 
ture of the people of the United States. Hence, 


“while his book does not excite the risibility of the 


reader by dwelling on the weak points of the Ame- 
rican character, it compensates for the want of mere 
amusement by the sober and candid manner in which 
he describes the people he encountered, and the 
scenes he beheld during his pilgrimage in the Unit- 
ed States. He is neither a flatterer nor a calumni- 
ator, but a plain intelligent Englishman, honestly 
and fairly contributing his stock of information 
touching ‘*America and the Americans.” 

We shall, alter the bigh rank we have assigned to 
Mr. Boardman’s book of travels, proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers some specimens of the volume; 
merely premising, that we have selected those pas- 
sages which appeared to us to contain matter of ge- 
neral interest. 

FIRST IMiRESSIONS ON VISITING NEW YORK. 

My first impressions, on landing in New York, 
and they were subsequently confirmed, were the high 
character and appearance of the working classes; for, 
excepting a few of the black porters, or ‘‘niggers,”’ 
as they are vulgarly called, the remnants of slavery, 
there was a total absence, not only of mendicants in 
rags and filth, but likewise of the class we designate 
mob, or rabble. 

The carters, workmen, and others, who earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow, appeared extreme- 
ly well clothed; were intelligent; and if addressed 
civilly, were civil in returo; yet without any doffing, 
or even touching the hat, or making the sightest 
appreaches to servility to those who, accarding to 
English phraseology, would be styled their betters. 

All exhibited an independence of feeling not ob- 
servable in the same classes of society in tngland, 
and yet nothing like insolent vulgarity was apparent. 
In short, they looked like men knew that they 
were free, but knew also how to enjoy freedom. 

That even more than the comforts of life were 
within the reach of those who toil, may be inferred 
from the following circumstances, which occurred 
soon after our landing, and which exhibit the pros- 
perity of the working classes in a striking manner. 

Having had occasion to hire a cart for the convey- 
ance of some merchanéise, 1 addressed a young man 
who was standing by his horse, and inquired whether 
he would take the package in question to a certain 
part of the city. The young carter replied that he 
could not just at that time, having a previous en- 
gagement; and, on my asking whether he would be 
at liberty in half an hour, he raised his white frock, 
and referred to an elegant gold watch! 

Shortly after, an elderly man, of the same profes- 
sion, supposing me to be the owner of a Shetland 
poney which a fellow passenger had brought from 
England, freely asked me what I would take for it, 
as he should like to purchase it for his little girls to 
ride on after school hours. 

In regard to those who, in common parlance, 
would be styled the richer or elevated classes, there 
appeared more guiety of costume among the softer 
sex than is seen in the same ranks even in London. 

The females, who, while young, are often beauti- 
ful and extremely sylph-like although not sufficient- 


ly embonpoint to European tastes, were ultra Parisian | themselves, and the rapidity with which the meals 
in their dress, for the gratification of which puartiali- | are despatched, so different from the English idea of 


ty their fine climate is well adapted. 


‘The attire of the gentlemen also savoured rather | weve, indeed, in a foreign land. 
more of Paris than London; but no male of any class 


had whiskers, which peculiarity was striking. 


Amidst the crowd of vehicles which throng the Re- | in all these establishments, and in private houses, 
ent street of the city, L looked in vain for anything | are either blacks, or coloured persons, as all the in- 


ike state; no bedizened livery servants or powerful 


menia!s, receiving their mistresses’ commands, with | designated, and Lrish. 
one hand raised to an enormous cocked hat, whilst) ‘1 
the other grasps a gold-headed cane large enough for | civil, good-tempered, happy race. They perform 


dram-msjor’s staff 


Every thing here, on the contrary, was simply for | ment they experience from their employers, and the 
convenience; trom the omnibus with ils passengers, | previous advanteges they have possessed. The men 


to the one-horse chaise or sulky. 


The private carriages are neat and light in con- | to the fair daughters of the Emerald Isle, they being 
struction, and are, generally, driven by black coach- | almost all of the poorest description of emigrants, it 
' No rampant lions, | will not be expected that previous education has done 
or mantled shields as large as the panels themselves, | much for them in household matters. 
are blazoned on the American vehicles; and, although | allow themselves to be called servants, but prefer 
now and then a heraldic device may be seen, such 
may oftener be attributed to the whim of the painter | they are in the land of freedom, and that the obliga- 
than to indulgence in the pride of ancestry, or to | tions of mistress and servant are routual, they do as 
aristocratic feelings on the part of the owner; for L| they please and go where they please. 
observed the same subject on, perhaps, a dozen dif- | common thing for these damsels to be rc quested to 
ferent equipages, as well as on hackney coaches, | remain at home on the Sunday afternoon, should 


men, dressed in plain clothes. 


gigs and wagons, 


Che majority uf the names over the shops and] into the American habits of dress with great ease, 


places of business presenta compound of those of al 


nations, although those of Dutch and English prevail; | flowers,which, by the by, they can well afford to pur- | 


Winkie, had it not become familiar through the 
"pages of that most agreeable and elegant writer, the 


specimen of the various notices which attracted our 
attention: Dyspepsia flour, Baker’s wheat. Rye 
flour. Rye corn, Wheat. Bolted and sifted 
white and yellow Indian meal. Coarse and fine 
homony. Buckwheat, Cracked corn. Oats, ship 
stuff and shorts. Genesee aud Rochester family 
flour. 

it may be requisite to inform my readers, that dys- 
pepsia flour is considered to possess peculiar diges- 
live properties;that homony is a preparation of maize; 
cracked corn is broken maize; ship stulfis meal; and 
shorts, if [ recollect rightly, are what we call bean. 
Over one blacksmith’s shop L saw the word ‘smithe- 
ry;? over that of another, the old English word 
‘stithy;’ over a bookbinder’s, ‘bindery,’ on the door 
of a dealer in poor Jobson’s materials, ‘finding,* and 
I may add, the places appropriated to the sale of 
mixed articles bore the titles of * fancy and variety 
stores.’ 

It is not, however, the novelty of these and a hun- 
dred other terms, differing from those used for the 
same things in England, thatalone suprised us. “The 
free use of new verbs, the varied usages of epithets, 
together with the peculiar pronunciauion of certain 
words, amount to an obstacle to conversation, on the 
part of the stranger, nearly equal to that experienced 
in speaking a foreign tongue of which one is not the 
master. The universal aspiration of the letter H, 
which is heard as forcibly in the word Birmingham 
as in that of house, is not less disagreeable than its 
total suppression by the illiterate cockney. 

‘Yo say nothing about the use of the word guess, 
upon which the Americans are so ridiculed, but 
which is, perhaps, not more commonly used than 
the phrase you know is in England, we heard ot in- 
dividuals being clever, but possessing no talent, the 
former epithet being applied only to manner or kind- 
ness of disposition; others, who in England would 
be stylcd really clever, were designated as smart 
men. | was told of matters progressing, of pictures 
being fixed, of money having been loaned, of per- 
sous having located themselves in such or such a 
street; and in Que instance, my attention was direct- 
ed to a sooty chimmey-sweeper, who was, as a friend 
termed it, located on the top of the chimuey. Ele- 
gant weather, elegant hogs, haudsome music, hand- 
sume lightning, were familiar as household words; 
and, if a relauve or friend was unwell or ill, they 
were invariably termed sick. In speaking of time 
the word fortnight was never used, but two weeks; 
the term semi, however, occurred often in combina- 
lion with the words weekly, mouthly, annually; as 
semii-weekly, seimi-mouthly, semieannually, 

To these examples of Americanisms I may add, 
that L was more than once asked where I kept, when 
the inquirer was desirous of kuowing where Ll re- 
sided, and sometimes 1 was accosted by workmen, 
coal dealers, woodmen and vthers, by the title of 
boss, that being substituted for master, which with 
these sons of freedom is quite obsolete. ‘The varia- + 
tions from the present usage of the raother country, 
in respect to many words and expressions really En- 
glish, can only be accounted for by sapposing the 
language now used in America to be the same im- 
ported vy the pilgrim fathers and others to the pe- 
riod of the separation of the governments, since 
which the Americans have ceased to lock to England 
as their model. 

To our turther surprise, we did not find the habits 
of the Americans differ less widely from those ot 
modern England than does their language. ‘The very 
early rising, the system of boarding, ‘he hours for 
business and meals, the mode of cookery, the viands 


enjoyment, all combined to convibee us, that we 
American Domestic SERVANTS. 


As Americans will not be servants, the domestics 


termediate shades between the former and white are 
The blacks are all styled servants, and appear a 


their duties better or worse, according to the treat- 
show great tact in acquiring a genteel address. As 
‘They do not 
the American term help; and, knowing full well that 
It is no un- 


their services be particularly required. They fall 


1| and doff their humble caps for Parisian hats and 


chase, as they receive from 12 to 16 pounds sterling 
a year. 

in allusion to the impatience under ecntrol, which 
is so common to this class, an Lrish lady wittily re- 
marked to me, that her country’s impudence, mixed 
with American independence, made the worst com- 
pound in the world for a servant. To my great as- 
tonishment, I only met with two English women in 
this capacity in America. ‘These were sufficiently 
conspicuous in their neat frilled caps, to say nothing 
of their clean persons and northern complexion. A 
sort of Paul Pry curiosity to gain information prompt- 
ed me to have a chat with these individuals, both of 
whom I found were from the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester. They had uot lost their Lancashire dialect, 
nor any of their attachment to their native soil; tor, 
although they receive nearly double the wages they 
could carn at home, and were perfectly satistied with 
theircheering prospects, it might easily be disco- 
Vered, that tureign habits were not congenial, and 
that they thought, to use their own language, there 
was no place like ould England. 

STATE OF RELIGION, 

The oft-repested assertion, that withonta religious 
establishment in connexion with the state, or laws to 
evforce the observance of the Christian Sabbath, re- 
ligion itself would be extinct, is most completely 
disproved in the United States of America. What- 
ever may be said on the score of practice, which is, 
perhaps, upon the whole, the same in all countries, 
however different thei modes of faith, the public 
profession of religion is no where more conspicuous 
Uran in that country. 

‘Lhe clergy are strict in their outward demeanour, 
neither visiting theatres, balls, or any diversions, or 
indulging in a rubber at whist, as their brethren of 
the cld couutry; and a fox hunting or a sporting par- 
son, would be considered, as Falstaff says, ** little 
better than one of the wicked.’ Clerical migistrates 
are also unknown, the duties of the Christian pastor 
being very properly limited to spiritual matters.” 

Disuse oF Movurnine Suits. 

The wearing of mourning is fast growing into dis- 
use; the Americans arguing, that, independent of 
the folly of such outward demonstrations of grief, it 
forces unnecessary expense upon many who are, 
pevhaps, ill qualified to bear it; ‘ the trapping and 
the suits of wo’ are, therefore, almost confined to the 
Episcopalians, who, in this and other particulars, 
show a reluctance to abandon the rules of the old 
country, England. Palls, searts, and other funeral 
badges are seldom, if ever, seen; escutcheons or 
hatchments never; all these, from their aristocratic 
origin, find no favour in the eyes of the people.” 

AMERICAN SERVANTS AND CoacaMEN, 

There was uo ‘ please to remember the chamber- 
maid! please to remember the waiter!’ when we 
leit the hall of the hotel, nor even, in the voice ot 
humility itself, ‘ please to remember the porter,’ 
when we were seated in the coach, and the luggage 
properly fastened behind. Each and all these per- 
sonages, who had performed their respective duties, 
were well paid by their employers; and althougl 
they might, with the Quaker in the play, think there 
was no harm in a guinea, nor would they, perhaps, 
have rejected a douceur, they would not degrade 
themselves by begging us mendicants, 

The stage which called for passengers at the ho- 
tel was a roomy vehicle, holding 8 or 9 persons com- 
fortably. ‘he upper part of the sides was of painted 
canvass, Which is either rolled up or let down, ac- 
cording to the weather. ‘The luggage, or baggage, 
as itis most commonly called, was stowed behind; 
and the whole rested upon strong leather straps, 
placed laterally in the manner of the old French dil- 
igences. There were no outside seats, except one 
next to the coachman, 

‘The last mentioned personage, who was exceed- 
ingly friendly as well as attentive, bore no resem- 
blance to the fraternity in England, either as to ro- 
tundity or the envelopes of his person; in short, his 
profession could nothave been recognized by external 
appearances; and, at the end of the stage, he did not 
ask for or receive «fee, but politely wished the pas- 
sengers good morning. 

Desares Conenress. 

During a stay of five weeks in Wahington, we had 
repeated opportunities of attending some of the 
most important debates, and consequently, of hear- 
ing some of the best speakers of both ot the politi- 
eal parties of Congress. The fault of all seemed to 
be the disposition to extend the field of discussion 
beyond what was necessary to the subject matter be- 
lore the house, and the extreme proneness to digres- 
sion; in short, the desire to be distinguished for much 
speaking, in contradiction tothe rules observed by 
those master spirits, Washington and Franklin, who, 
as Jefferson informs us, seldom spoke more than 
ten or fitteen minutes at a time, ‘seizing,’ says that 
distinguished patriot, ‘the strong points, and leaving 
the weak ones to fall of themselves.” IfI did not 
hear any specimens of what we consider the highest 
style of oratory, as the splendid harangues of a Chat- 
ham, a Fox, a Sherdian, or a Brougham, I do not 
recollect to have heard much below medicority, or 
any thing at all approaching to the egregious non- 
sense Occasionally uttered, or the disgusting cant 
which has so lately disgraced another assembly. 

The order and decorum observed in the chambers 
of America are «ll worthy of adoption in those of 
Great Britain; where the present system of cheering, 
by way of expressing approbation, and coughing 
down, as it is termed, to denote the reverse, ure at 
once disgraceful and beneath the dignity of delibe- 


ever, that the absence of an occasional ‘hear, hear!’ 


to which significant expression of opinion one has varli 

been so somewhat from the 
effect of a bold period, or a happy and pointed alla. he nature 
sion. The American Legislators, more rational aden unpe 
than those of the mother country, do not devote the Deir victir 


night to the business of the day. The hour of meet- 
ing istwelve at noon, and the adjournment, except on 
particular occasions, takes place at three. The pune- 
tuality with which the motion for the latter is made, 
often to the interruption of a speaker, surprised me, 
The instant the clock told the appointed time, some 
member started up, and moved, that the house 
should adjourn; which being promptly seconded, all 
the*members hastened to their boarding houses: the 
flags which floated during the hours of business over 
the roofs of the chambers are lowered, and the 
doors closed.” 
Mope or Evecrion—tTHE Battor. 

To an Englishman of liberal principles, nothing 
is sointeresting in America, as to witness the opera- 
tion of the machinery of its republican institutions, 


the hills 
particularly the system of election to office. a miserabl 
To hear the outery and horror expressed in Engs | pad taken. 
land, however, at the bare mention of the terms uni- | enemies, v 
versal suffrage, annual Parliaments and election by| cade not & 


ballot, it might be supposed that where such exist 
society must be ina state little removed from an- 
archy,—yet how different is the fact! 

In the city of New York the elective franchise is 
almost coextensive with the adult male population, 
and the number of those who vote is seldom Jess than 
thirty thousand. 

Whether, as respects the choice of representatives 
to the general or state governments, or of the local 
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magistracy, the system of election is the same; every & their jacke 
servant of the people being really and truly the choice @ hands quit 
of that people. ‘@ shoes. B 


Candidates, if such terms is applicable to men who 
neither announce themselves as being desirous of of- 
fice, nor submit to a degradation of a personal can- 
vass, are proposed at preliminary meetings of each 
political party: and the names of the individuals thus 
approved are printed on small slips of paper called 
tickets, the backs of which are endorsed with the de- 
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siguation of the offices about to be filled, and to murdered 
which they relate, as Senator, Congress, State As- gard for h 
sembly, Governor, Kc. uccompan) 

Every citizen desirous of exerting the elective the groun 
franchise procures a sett of tickets from the commit- ‘Phe sl} 
tee of the parties for whom he intends to vote; and at wretches,’ 
the appointed time he proceeds to the house of elec- dreadful e, 
tion in the particular ward or district of the city in 7 ging; and « 
which he resides. young girl 

Here the voter gives his name and residence tothe ~ pear me tt 
returning officers, who, if they entertain any doubts; — side she fe 
as to the identity or qualification, dispute his claim} | Jegs, so th 
until satistactory proots are exhibited that no fraud}? gage myse 
is intended. men pursi 

The name and residence of the voter being enter- B yery hard 
ed on the books, he deposits the tickets, which are reply till 
closely folded, in the ballot box, and then quits the her body : 
room. then looke 

The period allowed for receiving votes is three dicule me 
days; and, at the election [ witnessed during our re- while they 
sidenee in New York, although upwards of 25,000 and agony 
citizens polled at each, there was no confusion or round thei 
riotous behaviour dn the streets, no bribery or free ing from t 
drink, no parading with colours and ribands, nor ex- sion, | wa: 
hibitions of the childish mummery, called chairiog; be more e 
and, notwithstanding spirit ran high, and some bois- of her mis 
terous oratory might be heard in those political fo-)| 7 pity to ass 
rums, the ward-houses, a stranger, who had not pe- to the exis 
rused the papers of the day, or noticed the placards, elly wour 
or russ’s de guerre, on the walls, would not have On this 


been aware, that any event of importance was wakiog 


a hastily dr 
place. Extensive as the recent reform in Englan 


first lodge 


rate and enlightened senators. 1 must confess, how- 


undoubtedly is, and glorious as has been the achieve the heart. 
ment of popular opinion over an insolent faction— most mis 
still a close approximation to the American system, . ) though th 
both in respect to the extension of suffrage and mode “9 act which 
of election, will be found necessary to render the seemed to 
members of the elected branch of the Legislature ed by pai 
what they ought to be, the representatives of the, forts to w 
whole people. | and the te 

Justice, then, demands, that labour as well as, | cannot es 
property should form a part of the basis of the con- though [ | 
stitueney. Reason and policy require election by} ter of on 
ballot, without which safeguard bribery and undue could refi 
influence will most assuredly prevail; and, with what: features 1 
ever suspicion the doctrine mas present, be view- cerely I v 
ed, events will too soon prove the necessity of its wit nessec 
adoption, and the period, is, probably, not far dis- [] the transa 
tant when election by ballot will be regarded in En- tears.’ ” 
gland, as it is in America, the palladium of liberty.’ 

FIR! 
A SCENE OF SAVAGE LIFE. 

The extract which follows, pictures events wit- Return to 
nessed by Mr. Hearne on his exploring tour on the a cultis 
Coppermine river, when near the Arctic Ocean.— lace: tl 
We take it, says the New York Atlas, from the re- nines: t 
cent publication, “Progress of Discovery on the more mense | 
Northern Coasts of America.” a petty 

*‘Scarcely had Hearne congratulated himself ladies t 
reaching the great object of his mission, unpacked and me 
his surveying instruments, and prepared to follow ture ga 
its progress to the great Arctic Ocean, when one laws: a 
of those dark and terrible scenes occurred which ‘Tasso a 
are 80 strikingly characteristic of savage life, As D lice | 
soon as Matonabbee and his party gained the bank Venice 
of the river, three spies were sent out to discover After fis 
whether any Esquimaux were in the neighbourhood. the only « 
After a short absence they returned with intelligence attack of 
that they had seen five tents, about twelve miles dis- road, wit 
tant on the west side of the river, All was now passing b 
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the guns, knives and spears 
were carefully examined; and as they learned that 
the nature of the ground would render it easy to ad- 


Vivance unperceived, it was determined to steal upon 
Their victims in this manner, and put them to death. 
This plan was executed with the most savage exact- 


he 


+ 


Tness; and nothing could present a more dreadtul view 


Jof human nature in its unenlightened state than the 


perfect unanimity of purpose which pervaded the 
TF whole body of Indians upon this horrid occasion, al- 


though at other umes they were in no respect ame- 


Fnable to discipline. 


Each man first painted his target, some with a 


representation of the sun, others of the moon, and 
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several with the pictures of birds and beasts ot prey 
or of imaginary beings, which they affirmed to be 
the inhabitants of the elements upon whose assist- 
ance they relied for success in their enterprise. — 
They then moved with the utmost stealth in the di- 
rection of the tents, taking care not to cross any of 
the hills which concealed their approach. It was 
a miserable circumstance that these poor creatures 
had taken up their abode in such ground that their 
enemies, without being observed, formed an ambus- 
cade not 200 yards distant, and lay for some time 
watching the motions of the Esquimaux, as if mark- 
ing their victims. Here the last preparations for the 
attack were made; the Indians tied ap their long 
black hair, lest it should be blown in they eyes; 
painted their faces black and red, which gave them 
a hideous aspect; deliberately tacked up the sleeves 
of their jackets close under the armpits, and pulled 
off their stockings; while some, still more eager to 
render themseives more light for running, threw off 
their jackets, and stood with their weapons in their 
hands quite naked, except their breech cloths and 
shoes. By the time all were ready, it was near one 
o’clock in the morning; when finding the Esquimax 
quiet, they rushed from their concealment. In an 
instant, roused by the shouts of the savages, the un- 
fortunate wretches, men, women and children, ran 
naked out of the tents, and attempted to escape; but 
the Indians had surrounded them on the land side, 
and as none dared to leap into the river, all were 
murdered in cold blood; while Hearne, whom a re- 
gard for his personal safety had been compelled to 
accompany the party, stood a short way off rooted to 
the ground in horror and agony. “ 

‘The shrieks and groans of the poor expiring 
wretches,’ says hein his striking account of this 
dreadful episode in savage life, ‘were truly distres- 
sing; and my horror was much increased at seeing a 
young girl, about eighteen years of age, killed so 
near me that when the first spear was stuck into her 
side she fell down at my feet and twisted rouad my 
legs, so that it was with difficulty that I could disen- 
gage myself from her dying grasps. As two Indian 
men pursued this unfortunate victim, I solicited 
very hard tor her life; but the murderers made no 
reply till they had stuck both their spears through 
her body and transfixed her to the ground. They 
then looked me sternly in the face, and began to ri- 
dicule me by asking it 1 wanted an Exquimaux wife, 
while they paid not the smallest regard to the shrieks 
and agony of the poor wretch, who was turning 
round their spears like an eel. Indeed after recetv- 
ing from them much abusive language on the ocea- 
sion, | was at length obliged to desire that they would 
be more expeditious in despatching their victim out 
of her misery, otherwise I should be obliged out of 
pity to assist in the friendly office of putting an end 
to the existence ofa fellow-creature who was so cru- 
elly wounded. 

On this request being, made, one of the Indians 
hastily drew his spear from the place where it was 
first lodged, and pierced it through her breast near 
the heart. ‘The love of life, however, even in this 
most miserable state, was so predominant, that 
though this might be justly called the most merciful 
act which could be done for the poor creature, it 
seemed to be unwelcome; for, though much exhaust- 
ed by pain and loss of blood, she made several ef- 
forts to ward off the friendly blow. My situation 
and the terror of my mind at beholding this butchery 
cannot easily be conceived, much less described: 
though [ summoned up all the fortitude I was mas- 
ter of on the occasion, it was with difficulty that I 
could refrain from tears; and I am confident that my 


features must have feelingly expressed how sin- 
cerely I was affected at the barbarous scene I then 
wit nessed. Even at this hour I cannot reflect on 
the transactions of that horrid day withont sheddiug 


tears.’ ” 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Return to Venice: city of Lucca: a magnificent wall: 
a cultivated and lovely country: a comfortable pa- 
lace: the duke and duchess ot Lucca: the Appe- 
nines: mountain scenery: Modena: view of an im- 
mense plain: vineyards and fields: Austrian troops: 
a petty duke and a great tyrant: suspecied traitors: 
ladies under arrest: Modenese nobility: splendour 


and meanness: Corregio’s bag of copper coin: pic- 


ture gallery: chief of the conspirators: oppressive 
laws: antiquity: museum: Bologna: manuscripts of 
‘Tasso and Ariosto: the Po: Austrian custom-house: 


D lice officers: difficulty on board the steamboat: 
Venice once more, ete. 
After five or six weeks sejour at the baths of Lucea, 


the only exception to the pleasure of which was an 


atteck of the ‘country fever,” I am again on the 
road, with a pleasent party bound for Venice; but 
passing by cities Lhad not seen, I have been from 


one place to another for a week, till I find myself to- 


day in Modena—a place I might as well not have 
seen at allas to have hurried through, as I was com- 
pelled to do, a month or two since. To go back a 
little, however, our first stopping-place was the city 
of Lucea, about fifteen miles from the baths; a lit- 
tle, clean, beautiful ge.n of a town, with a wall three 
miles round ouly, and on the top of ita broad car- 
riage-road, giving you on every side views of the 
best cultivated and loveliest country in Italy. The 
traveller finds nothing so rural and quiet, nothing so 
happy-lookingin the whole land. The radius to the 
horizon is no where more than five or six miles; and 
the bright green farms and luxuriant vineyards stretch 
from the foot of the wall to the summits of the love- 
ly mountains which form the theatre around. It is 
avery ancient town, but the duchy is so rich and 
flourishing that it bears none of the marks of decay, 
so common to even more modern towns in Lialy.— 
Here Cesar is said to have stopped to deliberate on 
passing the Rubicon. 

The palace of the duke is the prettiest I ever saw. 
There is not a room in it you could not dive in—and 
0 teeling is less common than this in visiting pa- 
laces. Itis furnished with splendour, too—but with 
such an eye to comfort, such taste and elegance, 
that you would respect the prince’s affections that 
should order sucha one. ‘The duke of Lucca, how- 
ever, is neverat home. He is a young man of twen- 
ty-eight or thirty, and spends his time and money 
in travelling, as caprice takes him. He has been 
now fora year at Vienna, where he spends the re- 
venue of these rich plains most lavishly. The 
duchess, too, travels always, but in a different direc- 
tion, and the people complain loudly of the deser- 
tion. For many years they have now been both ab- 
sent and parted. ‘The duke is a member of the ta- 
mily of Spain, and, at the death of Maria Louisa of 
Parma, he becomes duke of Parma, and the duchy 
goes to Tuscany. 

From Lucca we crossed the Appenines, by a road 
seldom travelled, performing the hundred miles to 
Modena in three days. e suffered, as all must 
who leave the high-roads in continental countries, 
more privations than the novelty was worth, ‘The 
mountain scenery was fine, of course, but I think less 
so than that on the passes between Florence and Bo- 
logna—the account of which I wrote a few weeks 
since. We were too happy to get to Modena. 
Modena lies in the vast campagnia lying between 
the Appenines and the Adriatic—an immense plain 
looking like the sea as far as the eye can stretch from 
north tosouth. The view of it from the mountains 
in descending is magnificent beyond description. The 
capital of the little duchy lay in the midst of us, like 
a speck ona green carpet, and smaller towns and 
rivers varied its else unbroken surface of vineyards 
and fields. We reached the gates just as a fine sun- 
set was reddening the ramparts and towers, and giv- 
ing up our passports to the soldier on guard, rattled 
in to the hotel. 

The town is full of Austrian troops, and, in our 
walk to the ducal palace, we met scarce any one else. 
The streets look gloomy and neglected, and the peo- 
ple singularly dispirited and poor. ‘This petty duke 
of Modena is a man of about fifty, and said to be the 
greatest tyrant after Don Miguel inthe world. The 
prisons are full of suspected traitors: one hundred 
and thirty of the best families of the duchy are ban- 
ished for liberal opinions, three hundred and over are 
now under arrest, (among them a considerable num- 
ber of ladies,) and many of the Modenese nobility 
are now serving in the galleys for conspiracy. He 
has been shot at eighteen times. The last man who 
attempted it, as I stated in a former letter, was exe- 
cuted the morning I passed through Modena on my 
return from Venice. With all this he is a fine 
soldier, and his capital looks in all respects like a 
garrison in the first style of discipline. He is just 
now absent at a cheateau three miles in the country. 

The palace isa union of splendour and meanness 
within. The endless succession of state apartments 
are gorgeously draped and ornamented, but the en- 
trance halls and intermediate passages are furnished 
with an economy you would scarce find exceeded in 
the **worst inn’s worst room.”’ Modena is Corregio’s 
birth place, and it was from aduke of Modena that 
he received the bag of copper coin which ocsasioned 
hisdeath. It was, I think, the meagre reward of 
his celebrated **Night,” and he broke a blood ves- 
sel incarrying itto his house. The duke has sold 
this picture, as well as every other sufficiently cele- 
brated to bring a princely price. His gullery isa 
heap of trash, with but here and there a redeemin 
thing. Among others, there is a portrait a of boy, I 
think by Rembrandt, very intellectual and lofty, yet 
with all the youthfulness of fourteen; and a copy of 
‘‘Giorgione’s mistress,” the ‘love in life” of the 
Manfred palace, so admired by Lord Byron. There 
is also a remarkable fine crucifixion, 1 forget by 
whom. 

The front of the palace is renowned for its beauty. 
In a street near it, we passed a house half battered 
down by cannon. It was the residence of the chief 
of a late conspiracy, who was betrayed a few hours 
before his plot was ripe. He refused to surrender, 
and, before the Ducal troopshad mastered his house, 
the revolt commenced and the duke was driven from 
Modena. He returned in a week ortwo with some 
three thousand Austrians, and has kept possession by 
their assistance ever since. While we were waiting 
dinner at the hotel, I took up « volume of Modenese 
law, and opened upon a statute forbidding all sub- 
jects of the duchy to live out of the duke’s territories 
under pain of the entire confiscation of their proper- 
ty. They are liable toarrest, also, if it is suspected 


that they are taking measures to remove., The alter- 
natives are Oppressiun here or poverty elsewhere, and 
the result is, that the duke has scarce a noble lett 


in his reatm. 
Modena is a place of great antiquity. 


was occupied by Brutus, and besieged by Antony. 


‘There are no traces left, except some mutilated and 


uncertain relics in the museum. 
We drove to Bologna on the following morning, 


and I slept Once more in Rogers’s ehamber at ‘the 


Pilgrim.” Ihave described this city, which I passed 


on my way to Venice, so fully before, that I pass it 


over now with the mere mention. | should not for- 
get, however, my acquaintance with a suuffy little 
librarian, who showed me the manuscripts of Tasso 
and Ariosto, with much‘amusing importance. 

We crossed the Po to the Ausirian custom-house. 
Our trunks were turned inside out, our papers and 
books examined, our passports studied tor laws— 
as usual. After two hours of vexation, we were 
permitted to go on board the steamboat, thanking 
heaven that our troubles were over for a week or 
two, and giving Austria the common benediction she 
gets from travellers. ‘lhe ropes were cast off from 
the pier, when a police retainer came running to the 
boat, and ordered our whole party on shore, bag and 
baggage. Our passports, which had been retained 
to be sent en to Venice by the eaptain, were irregu- 
lar. We had not passed by Florence, and they had 
not the signature of the Austrian ambassador. We 
were ordered imperatively back over the Po, witha 
flat assurance that without first going to Florence, 
we never could see Venice. ‘Lo the ladies of the 
party, who had made themselves certain of seeing 
this romance of cities in twelve hours, it was a sad 
disappointment, and after seeing them safely seated 
in the return shallop, I thought | would go and make 
a desperate appeal to the commissary in person.— 
My nominal commission as attache to the legation 
at Paris, served me in this case as it had often done 
belore, and making myself and the honour of the 
American nation responsible for the innocent de- 
signs of a party of ladies upon Venice, the dirty and 
surly commissary sighed our passports and permit- 
ted us to remand our baggage. 

It was with unmingled pleasure that I saw again 
the towers apd palaces of Venice rising from the sea. 
The splendid approach to the Piazzetta, the transfer 
to the gondola and its soft motion, the swift and sull 
glide beneath the balconies of palaces, with whose 
history | was familiar; and the renewal of my own 
first impressions in the surprise and delight of others, 
made up altogether a moment of high happiness. 
There is nothing likxe—nothing equal to Venice. 
She is the city of the imagination—the realization of 
romance—the queen of splendour aud softness and 
luxury. Allow all her decay—feel all her degra- 
dation—see the ** Huns in her palaces,” anu the 
** Greek upon her mart,” and, after all, she is alone 
in the world for beauty, and, spoiled as she has been 
by successive conquerors, almost for richestoo. Her 
churches of marble with their floors of precious 
stones and walls of gold and mosaic,her ducal pa- 
lace with its world of art and massy magnificence, 
her private palaces, with their fronts of inlaid gems, 
and balconies aud towers of inimitable workmanship 
and richness, her lovely islands and mirror-like ca- 
nals, all distinguish her, and will, till the sea rolls 
over her, as one of the wonders of time. 

NM. Y. Mirror. 


A TALE FOR THF. TIMES, 
. From the French. 

A good peasant was returning to his house one 
evening, after having worked all day, about a league 
from the city. He teft his house early in the morn- 
ing, and was very much fatigued and downeast like 
the setting sun. As he was entering the gates of the 
city, he met one of his companions, who said to.him 
‘thave you heard the news? our parson is just dead.” 
“ Oh, Heaven!” cried the worthy fellow, ** what 
will become of the parish? Wrapped in painful rc- 
flection, he continued to walk towards his abode. 
‘* What will they do?” said he; ‘* to-morrow is 
Sunday—there will be no high mass. What will 
they say in the city when they have no high mass, 
The young girls wish to communicate, the old ones 
to pray, and my wife wants to confess, What shall 
we co? 

While he was indulging in these reflections, he 
was met by another friend ‘* Ah, Peter,” said he 
“do youknow the news?” ** Yes, our parson is dead. ” 
*¢ Pooh it is something else—the judge is dead, and 
will be buried to-morrow.” ‘* Good heaven!” cried 
the poor countryman, ‘ what will become of the dis- 
trict? no judge, we are undone! If we had a bit of a 
revolution, who would come and harangue us in the 
market place? who will protect us now? whowill 
be our refuge now the judge is dead?’ 

A few steps onward our worthy friend met a third 
person whom he knew. ‘There is bad news, ter- 
rible news stirring!’ said the new comer. ‘What is 
it? Holy Virgin! what more terrible news than the 
death of the judge’? ‘Why the King is dead, neigh- 
bor Peter.’ ‘Itis in the newspaper to day.’ ‘Gra- 
cious Providence, whowill now defend the kingdom?’ 

The reflections of the honest peasant were full of 
bitterness and sorrow, when he cogitated on the ter- 
rible misfortunes which developed themselves in so 
short a space as a quarter of an hour, so that when he 
entered his cottage, he seated himself with a sorrow- 
ful air, by the chimney corner, without saying a 
word to his wife, or without lifting his little 


It was a 
strong hold in the time of Cesar, and after his death 


** His usual custom in the afternoon.” 


_ The family were all in consternation, almost equal- 
ling his own, ‘ Peter, Peter!, said his old mother 
in a hollow tone, and, shaking her head, * what think 
you has occurred? The Pope’s dead; the news is 
stuck up against the church.’ * Powers above!’ cri- 
ed Peter, ‘what will become of the world?’ For 
Peter thought the world was governed by the Pope, 
ante the everlasting city was the capital of the 
earth. 

‘The Pope’s gone,’ thought he; ‘ the king’s dead 
—the judge has gone to his last aecount, and the 
parson is buried! Heaven? what will the morrow 
ill the sun rise? We shall no longer 

our, no longer sow, n 
» ho longer reap, and the poor 

Poor fellow! he sometimes got hold of a ne wspae 
per, and remembered often to have seen ‘The 
country in moureing.’? This phrase now occurred 
to him—he depicted to himself the whole of France 
in black, and sighed deeply. 

His night was almost ll at the first ray of 
the sun, however, disturbed at what had happened, 
and anticipating all sorts of disasters, still more feare 
tul, ke went out quietly, an instead of taking the 
way to the fields, he turned towards the great 
square. 

A spring sun was rising in the horizon—the flow- 

ers covered with dew, were drying themselves, and 
raising their heads to the sunbeams; the birds were 
singing; the turf had renewed iis verdure, and seem- 
ed revived by the freshness of the night; the sky was 
clear; the river full flowing and cali; Peter felt his 
breath at ease in spite of himself; he paused and look- 
ed about him. 
The tradesmen were opening their shops, and 
sweeping the fronts of their doors;—the mechanics 
were going to their work, singing in chorus; the 
market was filling with eaitle, horses bearing baskets 
and carts; children, milk women and soldiers, were 
walking about in all directions. 

‘The deuce! thought Peter, * shall I. be the onl 

one unoccupied? It all the people are going to las 
thzy know more of the matter than L do, ‘hey have 
been told no doubt, as well as 1 have that the Pope 
is dead; yet they work notwithstanding, and they ap- 
pear to doas usual. ‘The birds sing as loudly as 
before, and the children ery as much as ever.’ 
‘The worthy labourev retiected for some time, and 
turning towards the piece of land which he was cul- 
tivating, with his head erect, and his mind assured, 
be went to his plough like a drunkard to his glass. 
‘Get up,’ said he, goading his ox, ‘it seems that only 
the pope, the judge and the parsan are dead—all the 
rest ot the world is as well as ever, and Providence 
will keep them so,’ 


From the Boston Transcript. 


AN ADVENTURE. 
A young man residing near Bangor, in Maine, was 
returning lately from a visit to his lady love. His 
path lay through woodland, from which excepta few 
straggling pines, the trees had been cut down and 
were lying on the ground. He skipped over the logs 
and stumps with light foot and lighter heart. His 
fair mistress had received him kindly. Suddenly, 
on leaping over a fallen tree, he found himself with- 
in a few feet of a ravenousbear. He sprang to the 
nearest pine and climbed up, the bear clambering 
after him. Making good use of his feet, he dashed 
his antagonist ta the ground. The bear returned 
and was again repulsed, carrying with him one of 
our hero’s- boots. Bruin ascended a third time and 
with more caution. The young man, hoping to es- 
cape, ascended the tree about fifty feet, and as the 
bear approached him, attempted to shake him off, 
but in vain, as his foot was held by the paws of the 
infuriate animal who had lost hold of the tree and 
hung suspended by the poor lover’s leg. The young 
man’s becoming exhausted, he let go his hold onthe 
tree and down they went with a tremendous cone 
cussion to the ground. Our hero struck on the bear 
and rebounded eight or ten feet distant. Scareely 
knowing whether he was dead or alive, he raised 
himself on his arm and discovered Bruin gazing 
wildly at him, and evidently dumbfounded by such 
lofty tumbling. 
The affrighted pair sateyeing each other for some 
time, when the bear, who was the more severe- 
ly bruised of the two, showing no signs of fight, the 
young man arose and fled, leaving his hat and boot 
behind him, his friend ot the shaggy coat casting at 
him an expressive look, accompanied by a growl 
and a shake ol the head, which convinced our hero 
that had it been possible it would have been a 
shake ot the paw. The young lover soon recovered 
from his bruises, and the fair damsel who had been 
the indirect cause of the adventure which placed 
his life in such imminent peril, poured balsam on 
his wound, and made his heart whole, by naming an 
‘early day.” 
Caution.—A_ correspondent loudly complains, 
and with apparent justice, of the injury sustained by 
him, in commun with many others, from the cinders 
which fell from the flue of the Locomotive, amon 
the passengers in the Germantown Rail Road Cars, 
On Sunday, not less than ten or fifteen persons had 
their clothes burned; some, to such a degree as to 
render them almost useless. Many of these gentle- 
men subsequently hired conveyanees tocarry them 
back to the city, not being disposed to ineur further 
risk. Our citizens should be wformed on this sub« 


girl on his knee, as was, 


ject.— Daily Intel. 
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EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals. 


The Polite Magistrate.—His delicacy was pro- 
verbial. I myself was present on more than one oc- 
casion when he was engaged on a criminal investiga- 
tion. ‘* My honest friend,” said he to a regular 
raffian, “‘ my honest friend, you are guilty of telo- 
ny.” At another time, I have the most distinct re- 
collection of his taking an examination thas: Sir 
Diggory questions, (be had a little peculiarity of 
repeating the answers made to him,) and the man 
replies; bear thisin mind, and you’ll understand the 

air inatrice. “ My good friend, you are brought 
before me on a charge of murder; what have you to 
observe on the subject?” ‘Eh, your worship?”— 

(Those hardened wretches are always so ignorant. ) 

*¢ How did it happen?” ‘* Why, thus, your wor- 

ship: Jem was very saucy, and said as how he would 

knock the breath out of my body.” ‘*Good! And 
what did you reply?” ‘* Nothing; I floored him.” 

**Good! and then—” * Why, then, your worship, 

they took him up, and found that his head was cut 

open.” ‘* His head was cut open!” ** Good! and 
what followed?” ‘ After that, vour worship, they 
gathered him up to take him to the dispensary; but 
he died on the road.” ‘* He died on the road!— 

Very good!”—Whychotte of St. John. 

Aboriginal Home of the Gipsies.—This race, whom 
the Russians, Italians, and Germans respectively de- 
nominate I'zengani, Zungari, and Zigeuner, but to 
whom we English have given the incorrect name of 
Gipsies, which is obviously a corruption of the word 
‘‘ Eyyptian,” (as if they had originally descended 
from the regions about the Nile,) appear from some 
recent investigations by Rieazi, to be the posterity 
of the ancient nomadic tribe of the T'zengaris or 
Vangaris, a branch of the Mahratta Parias, who sup- 
plied the Mahgatta forces in former times with pro- 
visions. They still form a distinet people on their 
native soil, are independent both of the Brahmin re- 
ligion and the laws of the Manou, and are scattered 
in considerable numbers over the whole face of Hin- 
doostan. ‘The most probable period of their disper- 
sion into foreign climes, was that in which the cele- 
brated Timour or ‘Tamerlane overran their native 
soil; and Rienzi conjectures this to have been after 
the taking of Delhi, in January, 1599. The imme- 
diate cause of their voluntary expatriation was the 
same dread of the conqueror’s ferocity, which im- 
pelled their fellow countrymen, the Soudras and Pa- 
rias, to abandon their Timour’s 
massacre of 100,000 prisoners in cold blood. Large 
tribes of them may be met with near Visapoor, the 
environs of Bangalore, the Malabar coast, &c. ‘They 
are at present settled in every country in Europe, 
and throughout the greater portion of Asia, ‘there 
are but few of them to be found in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Sweden, or Denmark; 
they abound most in Scotland, Ireland, (there are 
none in Ireland,) Hungary, Slavonia, Courland, Li- 
vonia, and Turkey, but particularly in Spain, where 
their number is computed at between fifly and sixty 
thousand; and the whole race of these outcasts would 
appear not to be far short of 5,000,000—namely, 
1,000,000 in Europe, 400,000 in Africa, 1,500,000 in 
India, and about 2,000,000 throughout the rest of 
Asia.—Athenzum, / 

Tradesmen and College Students.—The son of an 
Irish Duke whilst at Oxtord ran up an account witha 
fruiterer; it was of about three years growth. The. 
debtoc had not been remarkable for his public liber- 
ality or private expenditure, yet, when the young 
man’s bills were taken into consideration, and called 
in, the fruiterer appeared with one eleven hundred 
pounds long. It was disputed, and ultimately sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of four persons, of which I 
wasone. It appeared that the collegian had, when 
at Oxford, during th2 terms, associated with live or 
six other fellow students, and it was their custom to 
meet together at each other’s rooms every day alter 
dinner, to take their wine and dessert, in regular ro- 
tation, so that it fell on each individual about once in 
every week. Occasionally tea or coffee would be 
had. When the party were at the rooms of the 
Duke’s son, which, as said before, was about once a 
week, a small dessert was obtained from the fruiter- 
er, as also tea and coffee in the evening for the party; 
and out of this practice for three years (only during 

terms be it remembegad ) this tradesman had the 
modesty to make out @ bill for eleven hundied 
nds. It was finally adjusted for five hundred 
pounds.—[** The Schoolmaster,” in Frazer’s Ma- 
gazine. } 

Sir Walter Scott’s Earliest and Latest Work3.— 
There is a time when, in the selection of characters 
fitted to command the sympathetic curiosity of the 
greatest number of those who are likely to be read- 
ers of similar productions, the mind must become 
exhausted—orginal characters cannot always be in- 
vented. ‘All that’s bright must fade: and the 
brightness of our aurora borealis began to diminish, 
more or less, with many an intervenin coruscation, 
with the Monastery and the Abbot. The Redgaunt- 
Jet is rathera prosing tale; the Bride of Lammer- 
rouir and the Legenc of Montrose contain more inci- 
dent in one volume and a half than it does in three. 
There is, moreover, no description—the salmon- 
striking scene is nothing, compared 
in Guy Mannering. Allan Fairford and his father 
are a thousand degrees beneath Paul Pleydell. Old 


and not half so well drawn as Gilbert Glossin. Red- 
gauntlet, asa political enthusiast, comes far short of 
Claverhouse on the one side, or Balfour on the other. 
Foxley, the justice, isa cypher, compared with Jus- 
tice Ingleby in Rob Koy, as his clerk 1s to Jobson in 
the novel; and Wandering Willie must hide his di- 
minished head before Edie Ochiltree. ‘The letters 
in the first volume are somewhat tedious and wire- 
drawn. The narrative in the other two is discon- 
nected, and made up in the way of common novel- 
writers—leaving off just when the interest is excited, 
to begin another story. ‘These are the main faults 
in the work, and which, but for the many redeeming 
characters of the author, were, in our opiuivn, suffi- 
cient to damn it.—[The Waverly Anecdotes. | 

Hints to Housewives.—Vessels intended to con- 
tain a liquid at a higher temperature than the sur- 
rounding medium, and to keep that liquid as long as 
possible at the highest temperature, should be con- 
structed of materials which are the worst radiators 
of heat. ‘Thus, tea-urns and tea-pots are best adapt- 


metal,and worst when constructed of black porcelain. 
A black porcelain tea-pot is the worst conceivatle 
material, for both its material and colour are good 
radiators of heat, and the liquid contained in it cools 
with the greatest possible rapidity. On the other 
hand, a bright metal tea pot is best adapted for the 


therefore, cools as slowly as possible. A polished 
silver or brass tea-urn is better adapted to retain the 
heat of the water than one of a dull brown colour, 
such as is most commonly used. A tin kettle retains 
the heat of water boiled in it more effectually, if it 
be kept clean and polished, than if it be allowed to 
ecliect the smoke and soot, to which it is exposed 
from the action of the fire. When coated with this, 
its surface becomes rough and black, and is a power- 
ful radiator of heat. A set of polished fire irons 
may remain fora jong time in front of a hot fire 
without receiving from it any increase of tempera- 
ture beyond that of the chamber, because the heat 
radiated by the fire is reflected by the polished sur- 
face of the irons, and none of it is absorbed; but, if 
a set of rough, unpolished irons, were similarly 
placed, they would become speedily hot, so that they 
could not be used without inconvenience. ‘The po- 
lish of fire irons is, therefore, not merely a matter of 
ornament, but of use and convenience. ‘The rough, 
unpolished poker, sometimes used in a kitchen, be- 
comes speedily so hot that it cannot be held without 
paid. A close stove, intended to warm an apart- 
ment, should not have a polished surface, for in 
that ease it is one of the worst radiators of heat, and 
nothing could be contrived more unfit for the pur- 
pose to which itis applied. On the other hand, a 
rough, unpolished surtace of cast iron, is tavourable 
to radiation, and a fire in such a stove will always 
produce a most power!ul effect.—Cabinet Cyclope- 
dia, Dr. Lardner on Heat. 


A Fleet taken by a Charge of Horse.—At the 
time of Pichegru’s irruption into Holland (1795) the 
trost was unprecedentedly severe, and the ‘lexel so 
completely tee bound, that he ordered some squad- 
rons of cavalry to charge across the frozen element, 
and capture the Dutch fleet locked up init. They 
accordingly clapped spurs to their horses’ sides, sur- 
rounded the ships, and made a capture of them at 
the first summons, though their whole means of of- 
fence against a broadside were a few hundred sabres 
an horse pistols! We believe that the occurrence 
stands without a parallel in ancient or modern story. 
—Atheneum. 


Melancholy Accident.—We regret to state tha 
Mr. William Young, late of this city, aged about 35, 
was drowned in the Miami River, Ohio, on the 15th 
ult. On the morning of that day he left his residence 
in Dayton, ina wagon, witha trunk of Tracts, for 
the supply of several townships. After riding 12 miles 
he stopped to feed his horse, and having a few mo- 
ments leisure, called at a neighbouring house to 
comlort a poor widow on the recent death of her 
husband. He then set out on his journey, and reach- 
ed the lower ford of the Miami, at Troy, 20 miles 
from Dayton. He stopped at the last house and in- 
quired if the river was fordable. He was answered 
it was, inthe morning. Not being awave of the sud- 
den rise of the river, he attempted to eross and was 
drowned. His body was found two days afterwards, 
about a mile anda half below, among some drift logs 
lodged upon a small island. It was conveyed to 
Dayton for interment on the 18th, where funeral ser- 
vices were performed in the church, Mr. Young was 
for several years Superintendant of the Sunday 
School connected with the Rev. Elihu W. Baldwin’s 
church in this city, and at the time of his death was 
an Agent of the American Tract Society.—Jour. 
Com. 

On Friday evening. last, Michael Fogelman, a 
citizen of Muncy Creek township, in this county, 
put.a period to his existence by hanging himself.— 
The deceased left his dwelling, and entered a weav- 
ing-shop, that stands a few rods off, and having at- 
tached a cord toa part of the warping apparatus, 
fastened a noose around his neck, and swung off a 
chair-placed for that purpose. The rope was just 
long enough to admit of his feet touching the floor; 


to a similar one} in this situation he remained until discovered by 


some of the family, who had searched Jong and anx- 
lously before they found him. He was immediate- 


Trumbell is an unnatural and improbable hypocrite, 


|ly cut down; but it was found that the spark of life 


ed for their purpose when constracted of polished. 


purpose, because it is the worst radiator of heat, and | E 


had fled. Mr. F. had been in a deranged, state of 
mind for several weeks previous, and such was the 
incohereney of his speech on the morning of his 
death that the family were unable to understand him. 
—-Muncu Tel. 


Unfortunate Accident.—On Sunday evening, Mr. 
Sykes, a well known resident of this city, was shot 
bya ball from a ‘pistol accidentally discharged by 
Mr. Edward Laverty, at the refecory of Mr. Win- 
dust, situated in Park Row. The young mau had in 
his possession a brace of pistols, one of which he 
had unscrewed for the purpose of she wing that it 
was loaded. Whilst retarning the barrel to its pro- 
per position, it is supposed the trigger was acciden- 
tally touched, and the contents of the pisiol entered 
the body of Mr. Sykes, (who was standing within 
a yard of the place) below the pit of the stomach.— 
His recovery is # matter of total uncertainty. The 
young man, who was about to sail for European 
Turkey, delivered himself up to the police this 
morning.—Jour. Com. 


SELECT POETRY. 
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A SPANISH ROMANCE, 


Imitated from Las Guerras Civiles de Granada. 


Broken, oppressed, dishearten’d, still, 
True to the last, the Infirel 

Fought by his faith and fireside, 

Nor basely fled, nor tamely «ied. 
Granada still the crescent own’d, 

There still the Moslem sat enthron’d; 
Though in the Vega's fertile vale, 

The Christian standard wooed the gale. 


Trenches and Palisades surround 
The sacred city’s* outmost bound; 
Within are tents adorn’d with gold, 
And the rich purple’s broider'd fold. 

_ There Dukes and Counts and Captains stand, 
The dauntless guards of Ferdinand, 
Well tried in many a bloody field, 

Ere the dark Moor had learned to yield— 
Assembled with the early dawn— 

When lo! on prancing charger borne, 

A Moslem warrior is seen— 

His tunic is of costly green, 

His bonnet of the same gay hue, 

Match’d with th’ em’rald crescent too, 
Whose clasp his waving plume confin’d 
Fann’d by each sportive breath of wind, 
A scarfwas o’er his shoulder tied, 

A token from his promis’d bride ; 

His gilded dirk and trusty blade, 

By Syrian artisans were made. 

His left arm bears a polish’d shield, 

No boyish strength its weight could wield; 
His right a steepled spear supports, 
Around whose point the sunbeam sports, 
His Arab horse, so gay and bold, 

Is ail adorn’d with silk and gold, 

And champs a bit with jewels set. 
That might have graced acoronet. ~* 


Soon as the Chri ‘tian camp he gain’d, 
The Infidel his war horse rein’d: 
And thus he spake—*What Cavalier 
Will meet Gazul in combat here?— 
Come, Count of Cabra, school’d in war, 
Or thou Gonsalvo, fam’d afar!— 
Or if thy vassals quake with fear 
And dread the fury of my spear, 
Come thou—their monarch—Ferdinand! 
Soun shalt thou know if Gazul’s hand, 
E’er trembled when the foe was nigh!— 
Thus spake the Moor exultingly. 
Then many a brow was bent in ire, 
And many an eye flash’d deadly fire. 
‘Mine be the part’—each cried—‘to quell 
This proud, presumptuous Infidel.’ 
Young Garcilasot ’mongst the rest, 
Besought King Ferdinand’s behest: 
But vainly sought—the monarch smil’d— 
‘What! trust my honour to achild!’ 
The redden'd brow, the angry tear, 
Were Garcilaso’s mute reply: 
He leaves the preseuce secrelly— 
Then soon was seen upon the plain, 
Urging his steed with spur and rein, 
A youthful knight ; the shield he wears 
The Christian’s sacred emblein bears : 
Beneath his stern device is seen, 
‘I fight for this and for my queen.’ 
His polish’d helm and corslet bright, 
And steel-clad charger’s step so bright, - 
Maria! *tw-s a goodly sight. 
But when the Moor the youth espied, 
He curi’d hislip and proudly cried, 
‘Go back, vain boy; and Gazul’s spear 
Will find some worthier victim here!’ 
The Christian's lance is in the rest, 
The spear his charger’s flank hath prest— 
Fierce was the shock that check’d his course— 
Gazul falls lifeless from his horse— 
His heart’s blood died the grassy plain ; 
His eye, that ne’er shall beam again 
* His vengeance on Granada’s foes, 
No more its wonted brightness knows—- 
Yet still that face, though ghastly pale, 
Bespoke a soul that could not quail; 
And still that haughty, scornfui sneer, 
Fix’d by the hand of death, was there, 


* The city of Santa Fe. , 

t The celebrated Garcilaso de la Vega, who derived 
his title from the Vega of Granada, where the exploit 


MARRIED. 

On Sabbath evening by the Rev. George G. Cookman, 
HALNES, to Miss SARAH WINTER, ali of 
this city. 

On the evening of the 2ith instant, by the Rev. George 
oo Mr. HENRY M‘CUTCHEN, to Miss JANE 

At Upper Piqua, on the 26th of February last, by the 
Rev.Aloah Guion, Mr: JEFFERSON PATTERSON, mer. 
chant, of Dayton, Ohio, to Miss JULLA, daughter of Col. 
John Johnston, 

Ou Sunday evening, the 24th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Kitts, Dr. WILLIAM WATSON, to Miss MARY ANN 
WARREN, daughter of the late Phillip Warren, Esq. 
deceased, all of the Northern. Liberties 

On the 27th inst. by the Rev. G. B. Perry, Mr. JOHN 
VALIANT, son of the late Rev. Nicholas Vahant. of 
Easton, Md. to Miss ANGELINA W. daughter Mr. Jacob 
Balm, of Lower Merion, Pa. 

On Thursday morning, at Christ Church, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop White, PHILIP V. HOFFMAN, of the city 
of New York, to LYDIA, daughter of the late Joa O53- 
born, Esq. of Boston. 

On the 6th ult. by the Rev, Jos. Holdich, Mr. JAMES 
M‘COR MICK, to Miss MARY WURSTHORN. 

On Thursday, 23th inst. by the Rev. Joseph Rusling, 
Mr. REUBEN M.STILES, of Gloucester county, New 
Jersey, tothe amiable Miss MARTHA SIPLER, of the 
Northern Liberties. 


HIGGINS, to Mrs. MARY THAWLEY. 

On Thursday, by the same, Mr. PETER L. JOHNSON, 
to Miss MATILDA M. BROWN, 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Furness, AU- 
GUSTUS KERR, of St. Louis, Md. to RUGENIA MAL- 
VINA, daughter of the late John Jennings, Esq. of this 
city. 

_ At Friends’ Meeting, Cherry street, on fourth-day, 27th 
inst. JOSHUA LIPPINCOTT, Jr.to MARTHA daugh- 
ter of Jonathan Sleeper, alt of this city. 

On the 26th inst. by the Rev. J. C. Sears, Mr. CHAS. 
BUTLER, of Blockley, Philadelphia co., to Miss MARY 
ANN WALTER, of Spring Garden. 

On Thursday morving, 29th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Schaf- 
fer, MOSES KEIPEL, Esq. to MARY 8. FRITZINGER 
all of Doylestown, Bucks county, Pa. 

On Thursday, 2eth ult. Mr. JOSEPH EDWARDS, to 
Miss REBECCA JANE, all of Haddonfield, N. J. 

_ On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Edward D. Smith, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. PHILIP KELLY, to SARAH CARO. 
LINE, daughter of Edward Smith, Esq, all of this city. 

On Saturday evening, 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Cooper, 
JOHN BARNES, to Mrs. ELIZA WOOD, all of this city. 

On the 31st ult. by the Rev. Thos. Porter, Mr. HENRY 
NEWMAN, to Miss ANN C. MESMER, all of thiscity. 

On Tuesday evening, 2th ult. by Mordecai Y. Bryant 
Esq. RICHARD POWEL, to SARAH, daughter of Pres- 
ton C. Firth, all of this city. 

On the morning of the 30th ult. by the Rev. Wm. M. 
Engles, ARCHIBALD A. RITCHIE, of New Castle, Del. 
to MARTHA A. daughter of the late John Hamilton, 
Esq. of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 26th ult. by the Rev. S. G. Win- 
chester, EDWARD FRANKLIN, to MARY LEVERING, 
daughter of Captain Nathaniel Franklin, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 28th ultimo, by the Rev. Zelotes 
Fuller, ALEXANDER MAJOR, Esq. to Mrs. MARY 
CLARK, all of the Northern Liberties. 

At Holmesburg, Philadelphia county, on the 27th ult. 
by the Rev. W. Southwood, Mr. NATHANIEL SHEL- 
MIRE, of Moreland township, to Miss FRANCES MA- 
RIA OSMOND, of the former place. 

In Moore county, North Carolina, on the 7th ult. by 
Malcolm Blue, Esq. DANIEL D. PATTERSON, measur. 
ing 4 feet 10 inches in height, to Miss MARY M‘FAR.- 
LAND, measuring 6 feet 4 inches, both of Richmond 
county. 

At Marietta, on Tuesday morning, 26th ult. by the Rev. 
O. Douglass, Mr. JOHN H. WITHERS, of the firm of 
Withers & Steiner, merchants of this city, to Miss MARY 
ANN, daughter of Samuel M‘Kinney, Esq. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
JACOB MATTIS, to Miss ELIZABETH ARGA, both of 
Plymouth township, Montgomery county. 


DIED. 

On Wednesday, 27th inst. in the 32d year of her age, 
CECILIA DAUCE, wife of Philip Kuappe. 

On Tuesday evening, 26th inst. in the 74th year of his 
age, MATHIAS GRAVEL. 

On Wednesday evening, 2éth inst. SARAH FRANCES, 
youngest daughter of David Whiteman, aged 4 years and 
G months 

On Wednesday afternoon, 27th inst. JOHN B. DICK, 
M. D. of consumption, in the 30th year of his age. 

On Thursday morning, 22th inst. Mr. SAMUEL CUPE- 
LAND. 

On Wednesday evening, after a short illness, in the 3ist 
year of his age, BENJAMIN B. CARLIN. 

On Wednesday morning, 27th inst. JOSEPH B GUIL- 
KEY, aged 15 years. 

At Frederickstown, on the 20th inst. in the 35th year 


C. M‘PHERSON, wife of Dr. Wm. S. M‘Pherson, of that 
city, formerly of Philadelphia. 

At Getmantown, on the 24th instant, Mrs. AGNESS 
LYNN, of that place, in the 89th year of her age; having 
been the grand-motuer of 55 grand-children, and &4 great 
grand-children. 

— morning, MARINE T. WICKHAM, Esq. 
aged 52. 

On Friday, the 29th inst. in the 47th year of his age, 
Mr. WILLIAM V. CRAMER, beloved and lamented by 
all who knew him. 


his age, CHRISTOPHER ZELL. 

On the 16th inst. at his residence, in the village of West 
Farms, Westchester county, New York, WM HOFF- 
MAN, M. D in the 52d year of his age. 

Oa Sunday, 31st ult. after a long and protracted illness, 
Mrs. MARY GAKTLAND, widow of the late James 
Gartland, of this city, in the 65th year of her age. 

On Saturday evening. 30th ultimo Mrs. ANN, wife of 
the 3th year of her age. 
n this city,on Sunday morning, 3lst ult. HENRY L. 
ky a Esq. of Morrisville, Pa. in the 58th year of 
is age. 
On Friday morning, 29th ult. at his late residence, 


in the 82d year of his age. 


muel Hart. 


house carpenter, after a short but severe illness, in the 

32d year of his age, formerly of Delaware. « 

the 20th ult MARGARET ECKSTEIN, about 
years. 


here recounted was achieved. 


- 


On Wednesday, by the Rev. Thos. G. Allen, Mr. JOHN 


ofher age after a few hours illness, Mrs. CATHERINE | 


On Thursday inorning, 28th instant, in the 57th year of ; 


Stapely, near the Fox Chase, Mr. RALPH EDDOWES, | 


On Saturday morning, ANNA 8. infant daughter of Sa- 
On Thursday, 28th ult. Mr. CLEMENT ROTHELL, | 
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